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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the tron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.— De For. 








POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——_-+——_ 


The unprecedented fact that a Cabinet Minister has 
been unseated by the election judges on account of the 
acts of some members of the Chester “‘ caucus,” formed 
on the Birmingham model, may perhaps awaken some 
moderate Liberals at least to the danger of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s new institution so long as the law of agency 
remains in its present shape. Mr. Dodson and Mr. 
Lawley were tmseated becatise the “caucus,” whose 
agency it had been necessary to accept from, fear of the 
consequences of refusal, so ignored the provisions against 
bribery and corruption that two judges have reported that 
corruption was general. It is very difficult altogether to 
defend the stringency of an act which makes a member 
liable for the doings of a person he may never have seen, 
but on the other hand, the ingenuity of persons given 
to bribery is so vast that nothing but a most 
sweeping enactment will prevent the appearance in 
boroughs of Men in the Moon. The change of opinion 
at Berwick-on-Tweed is almost undoubtedly due to the 
action of the Government in the Bradlaugh case, and, as 
we pointed out at the time, this cause will certainly 
produce a similar effect in many of the bye-elections. 
Still, we cannot altogether convince ourselves that the 
country has yet realised all that is implied by the change 
of Government, and the course which Ministers have 
been taking. London opinion, as we saw at the General 
Election, is no sure indication that the country is awake 
to all the issues that are involved in the decisions of the 
Cabinet. But if the Liberals resolve to contest the 
vacant seat at Liverpool, and the Conservatives do not 
adopt the course which is almost incredibly attributed to 
them of allowing Mr. Rathbone to walk over, when they 
have a certain majority of three thousand, some light 
will be thrown on the question how far the electors 
generally are prepared to endorse the policy of passion 
and prejudice to which Ministers for the moment stand 
committed. 


We cannot agree with the Zaw Journal that Mr. 
Dodson can obtain relief from his predicament by accept- 
ing the Chiltern Hundreds. He has been declared guilty 


of bribery by his agents, ‘That renders him incapable of 
sitting or voting in the present Parliament for the same 
constituency. But meanwhile he has been returned by 
the same constituency a second time. He cannot vacate 
the seat by accepting office, for he is in office, and the 
Reform Act of 1867 explicitly provides that a member 
already in office does not vacate his seat by accepting 
another office. What, then, is to be done? Mr. Dodson 
cannot accept a seat for another constituency till he is 
clear of his second seat for Chester, and, on the whole, 
we conceive the easiest way out of the difficulty would 


be to bring in a short Bill to declare the seat vacant. 


To declare it vacant by resolution would be to put Mr. 
Dodson in the category of John Martin and the 
O’Donovan Rossa. But we remember that for a while 
Mr. Gladstone held the Secretaryship for the Colonies 
without a seat. But then, like Sir Wm. Harcourt lately, 
he was on the look-out for one, and found it at Oxford. 
The peculiarity of Mr. Dodson’s position is that he 
cannot vacate his seat without first resigning office at the 
Local Government Board, and then accepting one of the 
Stewardships in the gift of the Whips. In any case he 
must leave the Government, if only for forty-eight ho 

unless a special Bill provides for his case. 


There is something very comical in the sudden change 
of the resolution of President Grévy concerning the visit 
to Cherbourg. Although a portion of the Mediterranean 
Squadron is to join the Channel Squadron at the military 
port on La Manche, the President refused in the first 
instance to undertake the journey : perhaps because he 
feared he might be asked to go afloat, and because, like 
the vast majority of his countrymen, he was in terrible 
dread of the mal de mer. But there is one thing he 
dreads more, and that is the influence of M. Gambetta. 
No sooner was it understood that the President of the 
Chamber had accepted the invitation to Cherbourg, than 
it was announced that President Grévy had reconsidered 
his refusal, and had determined to recognise by his 
presence “La noble conduite de nos marins pendant la 
dernitre guerre ob ils ont donné, 4 Paris et partout, 
Vineffacable exemple de la bravoure et du dévouement 
unis & la discipline.” 
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The review of the French troops at Longchamps last 


week i is being widely criticised by the German Press. ~ It. 
is freely acknowledged that the troops have greatly i im- 
proved since 1871. The chief fault pointed out seems to 


be the weakness of the cadres, whole battalions having 
been broken up in order to fill out the vacant places, 


Again, it is observed that the French soldiers lack the 


stolidness, the seeming indifference to all political issues 
while under arms, which is so characteristic of well dis- 
ciplined Russian and German troops. It is remarked, 


for instance, that the men at Longchamps shouted Vive 


la République, when they were not ordered to shout those 
words. Prussian troops are commanded to say Guten 
morgen, Majestat, when the Emperor rides along the 
front ; but anything the soldier does spontaneously, and 
as.an individual, while he should be acting as part of a 


machine, weakens discipline, and, according to Prussian. 


rule, is severely punished. One great advantage for the 


French army, it is admitted, consists in the readiness of 


its artillery. The guns are always in use in France; 
while in Germany the greater part are stowed ever in 
arsenals. 


The Standard has done good service to the cause of 
sound political economy by publishing a map which 
shows at a glance how really serious is the question 
raised by the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
ordered for third reading in the House of Commons on 
Monday, when an Irish Conservative member will move 
its rejection. Nearly two-thirds of the whole of Ireland 
are scheduled, not the few poor-law unions that we have 
heard continually spoken of by the supporters of the 
Bill. The extreme Irish party professes to be dissatisfied 
with the measure because it does not go far enough, and 
because it is directed only to temporary purposes. But 
this is only a ruse de guerre, designed to encour- 
age the Whigs in a belief that the Bill cannot be 
so very bad after all if the Irish Brigade do not 
like it. Every member who values principle, and who 
does not desire to see confiscation introduced for the 
first time as a maxim in domestic legislation, will do well 
to study the map of our contemporary, and consider 
whether there is anything in the situation of Ireland to 
justify the adoption of a Bill which, however temporary 
the Government may pretend it is, will be ‘recorded for 
a precedent,” and will furnish a new starting point to the 
land agitators on both sides of the British Channel. 


The murder of Madame Skobeleff seems to have been 
dictated by revenge because she would not allow her 
lady’s-maid to marry.the assassin. Still, it is a proof no 
less complete of the inability of the Government of Aleko 
Pasha to maintain order in Eastern Roumelia, even close 
to the capital, when Montenegrin murderers can’ be 
openly hired to waylay a lady who beyond all others 
should have received the protection of every inhabitant 
of the Balkan provinces.” We sincerely trust that the 
news is not true thatsGeneral Skobeleff has falien a 
victim to the Tekke Tarkomans. He is a gallant and a 
great man, whom not only Russia, but the world, could 
ill afford to lose ; and we believe he is destined to occupy 
a far greater position than any which has yet fallen 
to his lot. 


The pitiable exhibition of wilful starvation that is 
attracting so much attention in New York can serve no 
useful purposes whatever. Dr. Tanner refused at first 
to place himself in the hands of qualified physicians, 
who would have established conditions. that might have 
made the experiment conduce in some respects to the 

satisfaction, if not of any disputed point of science, at 
least of scientific curiosity. ‘The “ Eclectic” physicians, 





‘6r, to speak plainly, the medical quacks, who abound in 
every city of the United States; have no qualificatiohs 


for such a task as they have undertaken 5 _ and 
as most of them would not be believed on their 
oaths in any reasonable court. of justice, it is 
difficult to see how their testimony can be taken as 
establishing any fact whatsoever. The latest news points 
conclusively to aberration of mind on the part of Dr. 
Tanner, who ought to be given into custody either for an 
attempt to commit suicide, or for attempting to obtain 
money by false pretences. On one horn or the other of 
such an indictment, this ‘‘ Western physician ” would be 


surely impaled. 


It is now definitely settled that at their next session 
the Prussian Landtag shall conclude further purchases 
of railways by the State. The lines which it is proposed 
to obtain are the Anhalter, connecting Berlin, Leipzic, 
Erfurt, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; the Thuringian, in 
the ‘centre of the Empire; and the Berg-Markisch, 
running through the Rhine Province and Westphalia, 
which completes the northern line, and links together 
the fortresses of Cologne and Minden. It-was the wish 
of the Prussian Government to purchase the Anhalter 
last year ; but as the Government would then guarantee 
no more than 4 per cent. interest, the shareholders 
declined the proposal. The resistance on the part of 
the companies is becoming more and more feeble. They 
are aware that, willing or unwilling, they must bow to the 
will of Prince Bismarck. When the lines above named 
are thus taken over, and the new ones mentioned by us 
some time ago are completed, the entire railway system 
of Germany will to all intents and purposes be a Govern- 
ment one, just as the Post Office and the, Telegraph 
systems are Government institutions. 


Intelligence from Orenburg states that disturbances 
have broken out among the Kirghiz, who have taken 
advantage of Russia’s troubles in Kuldja and in the 
Caspian to defy the tax-gatherers and refuse to submit to 
military conscription. A powerful force of Cossacks has 
been sent to suppress the revolt, but General Krijanovsky 
will find it a difficult matter to restore obedience among the 


nomads if the Chinese effect a diversion in the direction - 


of the Kirghiz deserts. 


Professor Nordenskjold’s discoveries are about to be 
utilised by Russia in a way that few could .have dreamed 
of two or three years ago. Three steamers have been 
purchased in Sweden, and are under orders to proceed to 
the town of Semipalatinsk, near the Chinese frontier, in 
Mid-Siberia. The route taken will be round Norway, 
and past the White Sea and Nova Zembla to the Kara 
Sea and Obi River. On reaching Tobolsk they will find 
there several barges laden with troops and stores, which 
it will be their duty to tow up the Irtish to Semipalatinsk, 
distant a few days’ march from the Chinese frontier. 
Thanks to Professor Nordenskjold, Russia will be able to 
concentrate troops om the Chinese border in half the 
time that would have been considered. possible a few 
years ago, when the utilisation of navigable Siberian 
rivers for military transport purposes was hardly dreamed 
of by the Czar’s Ministers. . 


A successful experiment has been initiated by the 
Guardians of the Leeds Union, who have placed ‘out 
pauper children with carefully ‘selected fostér-parents, 
instead of gathering them in schools or retaining them in 
the injurious atmosphere of workhouses. During the 
past year eighty-six children have been boarded out. 
Under carefiil inspection they have been, as it were, 
adopted as members of families; and have done no dis- 
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credit, either in their physical or intellectual training, to 
the promoters of the scheme. The economical results 
also have been gratifying both as to outlay and the saving 
effected for the ratepayers. An educational improvement 
which can be satisfactorily demonstrated to be cheaper 
than a vicious system is worthy of all imitation. We 
must, however, point out that, under the direction of a 
charitable association, a similar system has been success- 
fully practised in Ireland for many years. Protestant 
orphans, who would otherwise become pauper children, 
have been boarded out, sometimes with relations, some- 
times with carefully chosen strangers. The Leeds 
Guardians deserve much credit for applying the principle 
of artificial home life to rescue from chronic pauperism 
the orphans of society. 


The recent disagreements at Guy’s Hospital between 
the Medical and Nursing staffs are probably as far from 
settlement as ever, spite of the conclusions arrived at by 
the committee appointed to inquire into the matters in 
dispute, and whose report is now before the governing 
authorities of the charity. From the commencement of 
the disturbance there has been, in unprejudiced minds, 
only one impression concerning it, that, namely, the 
unseemly interference on the part of the new matron 
with the purely professional details of treatment, &c., 
has been an unwarrantable innovation, detrimental to the 
true interests of a great institution. Neither do those 
familiar with all the facts of the case hesitate to condemn 
the ill-considered and disastrous attempts to vindicate the 
misdirected energy of which the matron’s champion was 
delivered in the pages of the JVineteenth Century in April 
last. The medical staff of Guy’s Hospital, and the 
whole of the medical profession, with only a few excep- 
tions, are unanimous in disapproval of what has done 
more to damage the prestige of Guy’s than will be appa- 
rent for some time to come. The report of the com- 
mittee of investigation is, to all intents and purposes, in 
accordance with the desires of the matron and the 
treasurer, and scarcely notices the serious breaches of 
good order daily witnessed at the hospital. That it will 
heal the present discord is simply a. delusive hope. 
Nothing but vigorous and united action against the pre- 
dominance of lay officialism will suffice to restore 
harmony. 


The recent judgment of the Court of Appeal in the 
case of Smith v. Anderson decides a most important 
point with regard to the legality of associations or trusts, 
as they are usually called, for the purpose of investment 
of capital. The case is, in fact, one of the most remark- 
able of modern times. In the first place there is a direct 
conflict between the opinions of two judges who are 
probably the ablest sitting on the bench. In the second 
place it stops for a time “the crusade” (to borrow the 
expression of the Z?mes) “ waged by Sir George Jessel 
against trusts which, when it began, convulsed the 
financial world.” In the present case the legal machinery, 
which had been employed for the purpose of carrying out 
the trust, was contained in a deed executed nine years 
ago. The parties to this deed were certain gentlemen 
who acted as trustees for the purpose of holding the 
securities, and investing and reinvesting as occasion 
might require the moneys. ‘The operations of the trust 
were based upon two principles: one was the advantage 
that would accrue to intending and probably ignorant 
investors in entrusting their business to persons presum- 
ably better acquainted with financial matters than them- 
selves ; the second was the doctrine of averages, viz., that 
loss on one investment may probably be counterbalanced by 


gain on another. The Master of the Rolls decided that this 
trust wasan association of persons formed forthe acquisition 
of gain, and that therefore as it was not registered under 
the Companies Act of 1862 it was illegal. This decision 
has been reversed by Lords Justices James, Brett, and 
Cotton. According to Lord Justice James there was no 
association between the certificate holders, because there 
was no contract between them, and the fact of their 
having a common interest in the fund did not, in his 
opinion, render them an association. Furthermore, he 
thought that, even assuming that they were an association, 
still they were not associated for the purpose of business. 
How, he asked, could they be associated for the purpose 
of carrying on business when they could not enter into a 
contract? Lord Justice Brett went further still, and said 
that he thought that not only was the previous celebrated 
decision with regard to trusts of this description incorrect; 
but that also the judgment of the Master of the Rolls 
some years ago with regard to mutual assurance associa- 
tions was alike based upon an erroneous principle. The 
case certainly affords a most striking instance of diver- 
gence in opinion between judges of the first eminence 
Probably the House of Lords will be called upon to 
decide between the two tribunals, 


It would be interesting to have a copy of General 
Chanzy’s report on his return from Batoum and Kars. 
The French envoy at the Russian Court has received 
instructions from his Government to furnish a full account 
of the condition of the Armenians on both sides of the 
frontier, and to indicate the progress that Russia has 
made in her Transcaucasian armaments since the annex- 
ation of Kars and Batoum in 1878. It is hardly probable 
that the report will be a pleasant one for the Turks, since, 
in spite of the evils of over-government, as illustrated by 
the high-handed dealings of Governor Franklin, of Kars, 
towards the natives, the condition of the people must, on 
the whole, be superior to that of the villagers exposed to 
attacks of savage Kurds and the desolating tyranny of 
corrupt Turkish officials, At the same time, so far as 
material prosperity is concerned, Chanzy will not 
have much to extol in Russian Armenia, Many 
thousand Mussulmans have migrated to Turkey, 
preferring the rule of the Sultan to that of the 
Czar, and the remainder have suffered terribly from 
cold during the winter, and locusts and droughts since 
the spring. Even in Eastern Erivan, which did not 
experience the evils of a war, the peasantry have been so 
reduced that parents have sold their children to the Per- 
sians for bread. But for most Englishmen the part of 
the report of General Chanzy referring to Russia’s military 
operations will be the most interesting. The General 
will find a railway under construction to connect -Tiflis 
with the Caspian ; he will arrive at Batoum in time to 
witness the cutting of the first sod of the line to join that 
port with the Poti-Tiflis railway ; he will probably journey 
along the splendid military road that has been cut, at a 
cost of several hundred thousand roubles, from Batoum 
to Kars, and, on reaching the latter place, where he will 
meet the engineers surveying the projected railway from 
Tiflis to Kars, he will see the completion of the new ring 
of batteries that have sprung up since 1878. With such 
evidences of Russia’s progress in the newly annexed 
region, and the sight of huge garrisons at Kars, Alexan- 
dropol, and Ardahan, together with magazines and stores 
everywhere crammed with military supplies in readiness 
for the next war, General Chanzy will hardly be able to 
confirm those assurances of peace and quietness which 
Russia was so profuse of during the negotiations attending 
the Treaty of Berlin. 
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The review of the French troops at Longchamps last 
week is being widely criticised by the German Press. ~ It 


is freely acknowledged that the troops have greatly im- 
proved since 1871. The chief fault pointed out seems to 


be the weakness of the cadres, whole battalions having 
been broken up in order to fill out the vacant places. 
Again, it is observed that the French soldiers lack the 
stolidness, the seeming indifference to all political issues 
while under arms, which is so characteristic of well dis- 
ciplined Russian and German troops. It is remarked, 
for instance, that the men at Longchamps shouted Vive 
la République, when they were not ordered to shout those 
words. Prussian troops are commanded to say Guten 


morgen, Majestat, when the Emperor rides along the. 


front ; but anything the soldier does spontaneously, and 
as.an individual, while he should be acting as part of a 


machine, weakens discipline, and, according to Prussian. 


rule, is severely punished. One great advantage for the 
French army, it is admitted, consists in the readiness of 
its artillery. The guns are always in use in France ; 
while in Germany the greater part are stowed away in 
arsenals. 


The Standard has done good service to the cause of 
sound political economy by publishing a map which 
shows at a glance how really serious is the question 
raised by the Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
ordered for third reading in the House of Commons on 
Monday, when an Irish Conservative member will move 
its rejection. Nearly two-thirds of the whole of Ireland 
are scheduled, not the few poor-law unions that we have 
heard continually spoken of by the supporters of the 
Bill. The extreme Irish party professes to be dissatisfied 
with the measure because it does not go far enough, and 
because it is directed only to temporary purposes. But 
this is only a ruse de guerre, designed to encour- 
age the Whigs in a belief that the Bill cannot be 
so very bad after all if the Irish Brigade do not 
like it. Every member who values principle, and who 
does not desire to see confiscation introduced for the 
first time as a maxim in domestic legislation, will do well 
to study the map of our contemporary, and consider 
whether there is anything in the situation of Ireland to 
justify the adoption of a Bill which, however temporary 
the Government may pretend it is, will be “recorded for 
a precedent,” and will furnish a new starting point to the 
land agitators on both sides of the British Channel. 


The murder of Madame Skobeleff seems to have been 
dictated by revenge because she would not allow her 
Jady’s-maid to marry.the assassin. Still, it is a proof no 
less complete of the inability of the Government of Aleko 
Pasha to maintain order in Eastern Roumelia, even close 
to the capital, when Montenegrin murderers can’ be 
openly hired to waylay a lady who beyond all others 
should have received the protection of every inhabitant 
of the Balkan provinces.” We sincerely trust that the 
news is not true thatsGeneral Skobeleff has fallen a 
victim to the Tekke Tarkomans. He is a gallant and a 
great man, whom not only Russia, but the world, could 
ill afford to lose ; and we believe he is destined to occupy 
a far greater position than any which has yet fallen 
to his lot. 


The pitiable exhibition of wilful starvation that is 
attracting so much attention in New York can serve no 
useful purposes whatever. Dr. Tanner refused at first 
to place himself in the hands of qualified physicians, 
who would have established conditions. that might have 
made the experiment conduce in some respects to the 
satisfaction, if not of any disputed point of science, at 
least of scientific curiosity. ‘The “Eclectic” physicians, 





‘or, to speak plainly, the medical quacks, who abound in 


every city of the United States; have ‘no qualifications 


for such a task as they have undertaken; and 


as most of them would not be believed on their 
oaths in any reasonable court. of justice, it is 
difficult to see how their testimony can be taken as 
establishing any fact whatsoever. ‘The latest news poitts 
conclusively to aberration of mind on the part of Dr. 
Tanner, who ought to be given into custody either for an 
attempt to commit suicide, or for attempting to obtain 
money by false pretences, On one horn or the other of 
such an indictment, this ‘‘ Western physician ” would be 
surely impaled. ne ae eae 

It is now definitely settled that at their next session 
the Prussian Landtag shall conclude further purchases 
of railways by the State. The lines which it is proposed 
to obtain are the Anhalter, connecting Berlin, Leipzic, 
Erfurt, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; the Thuringian, in 
the centre of the Empire; and the Berg-Markisch, 
running through the Rhine Province and Westphalia, 
which completes the northern line, and links together 
the fortresses of Cologne and Minden. It-was the wish 
of the Prussian Government to purchase the Anhalter 
last year ; but as the Government would then guarantee 
no more than 4 per cent. interest, the shareholders 
declined the proposal. The resistance on the part of 
the companies is becoming more and more feeble. They 
are aware that, willing or unwilling, they must bow to the 
will of Prince Bismarck. When the lines above named 
are thus taken over, and the new ones mentioned by us 
some time ago are completed, the entire railway system 
of Germany will to all intents and purposes be a Govern- 
ment one, just as the Post Office and the. Telegraph 
systems are Government institutions. sa 


Intelligence from Orenburg states that disturbances 
have broken out among the Kirghiz, who have taken 
advantage of Russia’s troubles in Kuldja and in the 
Caspian to defy the tax-gatherers and refuse to submit to 
military conscription. A powerful force of Cossacks. has 
been sent to suppress the revolt, but General Krijanovsky 
will find it a difficult matter to restore obedience among the 
nomads if the Chinese effect a diversion in the direction | 
of the Kirghiz deserts. 


Professor Nordenskjéld’s discoveries are about to be 
utilised by Russia in a way that-few could have dreamed 
of two or three years ago. Three steamers have been 
purchased in Sweden, and are under orders to proceed to 
the town of Semipalatinsk, near the Chinese frontier, in 
Mid-Siberia. The route taken will be round Norway, 
and past the White Sea and Nova Zembla to the Kara 
Sea and Obi River. On reaching Tobolsk they will find 
there several barges laden with troops and stores, which 
it will be their duty to tow up the Irtish to Semipalatinsk, 
distant a few days’ march from the Chinese frontier. 
Thanks to Professor Nordenskjold, Russia will be able to 
concentrate troops om the Chinese border in half the 
time that would have been considered. possible a few 
years ago, when the utilisation of navigable Siberian 
rivers for military transport purposes was hardly dreamed 
of by the Czar’s Ministers. 


A successful experiment has been initiated by the 
Guardians of the Leeds Union, who have placed ‘out 
pauper children with carefully ‘selected fostér-parents, 
instead of gathering them in schools or retaining them in 
the injurious atmosphere of workhouses. During the 
past year eighty-six children have been boarded out. 
Under careful inspection they have been, ‘as it were, 
adopted as members of families, and have done no dis- 
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credit, either in their physical or intellectual training, to 
the promoters of the scheme. The economical results 
also have been gratifying both as to outlay and the saving 
effected for the ratepayers. An educational improvement 
which can be satisfactorily demonstrated to be cheaper 
than a vicious system is worthy of all imitation. We 
must, however, point out that, under the direction of a 
charitable association, a similar system has been success- 
fully practised in Ireland for many years. Protestant 
orphans, who would otherwise become pauper children, 
have been boarded out, sometimes with relations, some- 
times with carefully chosen strangers. The Leeds 
Guardians deserve much credit for applying the principle 
of artificial home life to rescue from chronic pauperism 
the orphans of society. | 


The recent disagreements at Guy’s Hospital between 
the Medical and Nursing staffs are probably as far from 
settlement as ever, spite of the conclusions arrived at by 
the committee appointed to inquire into the matters in 
dispute, and whose report is now before the governing 
authorities of the charity. From the commencement of 
the disturbance there has been, in unprejudiced minds, 
only one impression concerning it, that, namely, the 
unseemly interference on the part of the new matron 
with the purely professional details of treatment, &c., 
has been an unwarrantable innovation, detrimental to the 
true interests of a great institution. Neither do those 
familiar with all the facts of the case hesitate to condemn 
the ill-considered and disastrous attempts to vindicate the 
misdirected energy of which the matron’s champion was 
delivered in the pages of the JVineteenth Century in April 
last. The medical staff of Guy’s Hospital, and the 
whole of the medical profession, with only a few excep- 
tions, are unanimous in disapproval of what has done 
more to damage the prestige of Guy’s than will be appa- 
rent for some time to come. The report of the com- 
mittee of investigation is, to all intents and purposes, in 
accordance with the desires of the matron and the 
treasurer, and scarcely notices the serious breaches of 
good order daily witnessed at the hospital. That it will 
heal the present discord is simply a. delusive hope. 
Nothing but vigorous and united action against the pre- 
dominance of lay officialism will suffice to restore 
harmony. 


The recent judgment of the Court of Appeal in the 
case of Smith v. Anderson decides a most important 
point with regard to the legality of associations or trusts, 
as they are usually called, for the purpose of investment 
of capital. The case is, in fact, one of the most remark- 
able of modern times. In the first place there is a direct 
conflict between the opinions of two judges who are 
probably the ablest sitting on the bench. In the second 
place it stops for a time “the crusade” (to borrow the 
expression of the Z?mes) “ waged by Sir George Jessel 
against trusts which, when it began, convulsed the 
financial world.” In the present case the legal machinery, 
which had been employed for the purpose of carrying out 
the trust, was contained in a deed executed nine years 
ago. The parties to this deed were certain gentlemen 
who acted as trustees for the purpose of holding the 
securities, and investing and reinvesting as occasion 
might require the moneys. ‘The operations of the trust 
were based upon two principles: one was the advantage 
that would accrue to intending and probably ignorant 
investors in entrusting their business to persons presum- 
ably better acquainted with financial matters than them- 
selves ; the second was the doctrine of averages, viz., that 
loss onone investment may probably be counterbalanced by 


gain on another. The Master ofthe Rolls decided that this 
trust wasan association of persons formed forthe acquisition 
of gain, and that therefore as it was not registered under 
the Companies Act of 1862 it was illegal. This decision 
has been reversed by Lords Justices James, Brett, and 
Cotton. According to Lord Justice James there was no 
association between the certificate holders, because there 
was no contract between them, and the fact of their 
having a common interest in the fund did not, in his 
opinion, render them an association. Furthermore, he 
thought that, even assuming that they were an association, 
still they were not associated for the purpose of business. 
How, he asked, could they be associated for the purpose 
of carrying on business when they could not enter into a 
contract? Lord Justice Brett went further still, and said 
that he thought that not only was the previous celebrated 
decision with regard to trusts of this description incorrect, 
but that also the judgment of the Master of the Rolls 
some years ago with regard to mutual assurance associa- 
tions was alike based upon an erroneous principle. The 
case certainly affords a most striking instance of diver- 
gence in opinion between judges of the first eminence 
Probably the House of Lords. will be called upon to 
decide between the two tribunals. ) 


It would be interesting to have a copy of General 
Chanzy’s report on his return from Batoum and Kars. 
The French envoy at the Russian Court has received 
instructions from his Government to furnish a full account 
of the condition of the Armenians on both sides of the 
frontier, and to indicate the progress that Russia has 
made in her Transcaucasian armaments since the annex- 
ation of Kars and Batoum in 1878. It is hardly probable 
that the report will be a pleasant one for the Turks, since, 
in spite of the evils of over-government, as illustrated by 
the high-handed dealings of Governor Franklin, of Kars, 
towards the natives, the condition of the people must, on 
the whole, be superior to that of the villagers exposed to 
attacks of savage Kurds and the desolating tyranny of 
corrupt Turkish officials, At the same time, so far as 
material prosperity is concerned, Chanzy will not 
have much to extol in Russian Armenia. Many 
thousand Mussulmans have migrated to Turkey, 
preferring the rule of the Sultan to that of the 
Czar, and the remainder have suffered terribly from 
cold during the winter, and locusts and droughts since 
the spring. Even in Eastern Erivan, which did not 
experience the evils of a war, the peasantry have been so 
reduced that parents have sold their children to the Per- 
sians for bread. But for most Englishmen the part of 
the report of General Chanzy referring to Russia’s military 
operations will be the most interesting. The General 
will find a railway under construction to connect Tiflis 
with the Caspian ; he will arrive at Batoum in time to 
witness the cutting of the first sod of the line to join that 
port with the Poti-Tiflis railway ; he will probably journey 
along the splendid military road that has been cut, at a 
cost of several hundred thousand roubles, from Batoum 
to Kars, and, on reaching the latter place, where he will 
meet the engineers surveying the projected railway from 
Tiflis to Kars, he will see the completion of the new ring 
of batteries that have sprung up since 1878. With such 
evidences of Russia’s progress in the newly annexed 
region, and the sight of huge garrisons at Kars, Alexan- 
dropol, and Ardahan, together with magazines and stores 
everywhere crammed with military supplies in readiness 
for the next war, General Chanzy will hardly be able to 
confirm those assurances of peace and quietness which 
Russia was so profuse of during the negotiations attending 
the Treaty of Berlin. 
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THE NEW AMEER. 


There is something almost suspicious in the sudden- 
ness with which terms have been arranged between 
General Sir Donald Stewart and Sirdar Abdul Rahman 
Khan, the aspirant to the musnud of Cabul. When 
Yakub Khan took refuge after the massacre of Sir 
Pierre Cavagnari and his escort in the lines of General 
Roberts, saying that he would rather be a grass-cutter in 
the British camp than Ameer of Cabul, it will be remem- 
bered Abdul Rahman “escaped” from the equivocal 
position he held in Asiatic Russia, where he had sought 
refuge in fear of Shere Ali, and where he had been de- 
tained nominally as a prisoner, but really with highly 
honourable treatment and an ample maintenance from 
the Government of the Czar. It was quite a natural 
supposition that he would not have been allowed to 
escape, and escape, as it was soon ascertained, with a 
good supply of treasure, at such a critical moment, if he 
had not been likely to serve some of the purposes of 
General Kauffman. But by degrees it came to be felt 
that experience of life in a Russian settlement in Asia 
might not highly commend Muscovite civilisation to an 
acute Afghan Mussulman, and when, as he drew near to 
the northern slopes of the Hindoo Kush, he commenced 
to send friendly messages to Sir Frederick Roberts, it 
began to be thought that, instead of being a certain and 
a dangerous foe, he might prove a very useful friend. 
Accordingly, an embassy of friendly Sirdars was de- 
spatched to him, and he received it with all courtesy, 
highly impressing some of its members with his tact, his 
ready resource, and his knowledge of the political and 
military situation ; but he plainly evaded a reply to our 
proposals, which were said to be to the effect that he 
should be elevated to the throne of Dost Mohammed, 
and placed in possession of that Ameer’s territories, with 
the“exception of a portion of the Peshawur-Jellahabad 
road, giving India the command of the Khyber Pass, 
reserving also to us our right to garrison the Kurum 
Valley, and recognising the establishment of an indepen- 
dent principality at Candahar.. It was very natural that 
he should hesitate over these terms, because he might 
fairly hope to obtain better ones from the new British 
Government. We do not know as yet whether his ex- 
pectations have been fulfilled, as at the hour we go to 
press a durbar is being held in Cabul for the settlement 
of details, and in a day or two Sir Donald Stewart and 
Mr. Lepel Griffin will have an interview with the first 
favourite for the throne at Bagh-i-Ziman, fourteen miles 
north of Shirpur, where General Gough has been for a 
fortnight stationed with a brigade. Abdul Rahman’s 
passage of the Hindoo Kush was delayed by the late 
melting of the snows until the beginning of July, but for 
more than two weeks he has been at Charikar, thirty-five 
miles north of Cabul, where he has been gradually 
gathering a small but respectable force, and receiving the 
visits of those well affected to him. These visits have 
been wisely encouraged by the British authorities, as any- 
thing is better than the state of suspense which involves 
us in protracted expenditure and some danger or diffi- 
culty. The first result of these free communications 
has been that Mushk-i-Alum, Mohammed Jan, and other 
leaders hitherto devoted to the cause.of Yakoob Khan 
and his infant son Musa Khan, have. gone over to the 
side of Abdul Rahman, who thus commands the adhesion 


of nearly the whole of the Ghilzai tribes, and the greater 7 


portion of the Kohistanis. If these facts are firmly 
established there can be no reason, and indeed no excuse, 
for delay in bringing the negotiations with the late 
Russian prisoner to a conclusion as soon as possible, and 
Lord Hartington hopes to be able on Monday to make 
a statement to the House of Commons respecting the 
terms offered and accepted in the Cabul durbar and 
Bagh-i-Ziman interview. But the columns of our daily 
contemporaries on Monday morning will very probably 
anticipate the substance of any statement that the 
Government may have to lay before Parliament, for not- 
withstanding their control of the military wires, the one 
thing that generals and_ political officers in Afghanistan 
have never been able to do is to keep a secret for 
twenty-four hours from the British public. 

We will assume, then, that an arrangement is amicably 
arrived at between Abdul Rahman and the Government 
of India, and that we have arrived at the point of a fresh 
departure in Afghan policy. What course, we may well 
ask, should we now steer? The Secretary for India has 
distinctly said that the Government will follow the 
counsel of its military advisers, subject, of course, to 
general political and financial considerations. We may 
confidently believe, therefore, that the intempestive 
utterances of the hustings will not govern the policy of 
responsible Ministers, for there is no doubt whatever that 
the Indian general staff are virtually unanimous in 
advising the maintenance of our hold at least on the 
Khyber, and on the Kurum Valley as far as Alikhel, 
where the Shutargardan road meets the Lakerai Kotal 
road and the Kurum road, thus commanding the Mangal 
district, and keeping in our hands three roads to the 
Afghan capital. We must not conceal from ourselves, 
however, that this part of the country would have to be 
held on purely military considerations. None of it 
would pay any appreciable sum towards the cost of its 
occupation. But, on the other hand, we should save by the 
disposal of a couple of brigades north of the Khyber and 
north of the Kurum River those expensive and irritating 
little contests with the Mangals and the Afridis which were 
continually going on virtually unobserved by the British 
public until general attention was called to the subject 
by the missions of Sir Neville Chamberlain and Major 
Cavagnari. The whole question turns really on a balance 
of advantages and disadvantages, and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that even if the line of the frontier settled 
by the Gundamuck Treaty, now cast to the winds, is not 
maintained, a line approximating to it will be found 
necessary for at least several years to come. It is when 
we turn to the southward that the greatest difficulties in 
a settlement will have to be faced. We are pledged in 
all honour to the maintenance of the principality of 
Candahar under Shir Ali Candahari, arranged by Lord 
Lytton before there was any suspicion that the General 
Election would remove the Conservative Party into the cold 
shade of Opposition. At this moment, for anything we 
can tell, General Burrows and General Nuttall may be 
engaged in supporting, by force of arms, the authority 
of the Wali against the pretensions of Ayub Khan and 
his Herati bands. The danger of a Russian advance on 
India by way of Herat and Candahar is brought very 
clearly before us by the facility with which the ill-found 
army of Yakub Khan’s younger brother has found its 
way from the Hari-rud to the Helmund. We have been 
told over and over again by those who minimise the 
menacing position of Russia in Asia, that this road. pre- 
sented almost insurmountable obstacles, but if a number 
of ill-organised and undisciplined troops, like those under. 
the command of Ayub Khan, find their way so readily 
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to within striking distance of the old Durani capital, it is 
evident a well-found Russian column would have no 
difficulty in making at least equal progress. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared again to lay open our 
Sind and Lower Punjab frontier to hostile attack, 
unless we are to take nothing at all strategically 
or politically by the campaigns of 1878-80, and 
unless we are resolved to break our plighted faith 
with the Wali, we must hold on to the Pishin Valley and 
the Khojak Amran range, and prop up, until he is able 
to stand by himself, our vassal Prince of Candahar, 
reserving to ourselves always the right of throwing troops 
into the capital of Lower Afghanistan in case of any 
political disturbance in the direction either of Ghuzni or 
of Farah, to say nothing of the Upper Oxus, the Pamir, 
or the Hari-rud. But if the Government persuade 
Abdul Rahman to consent to all this, if it rely 
upon the advice of those to whose military judg- 
ment it acknowledges itself bound to defer, it must 
be well aware that it will have to make ready for a 
severe struggle at home with the extreme Radical wing. 
Nothing will satisfy the Dissenting Ministers and the 
Bradlaughites unless we wash our hands entirely clear 
of the evil thing which has been denounced in so many 
paroxysms or platform and in pulpit. The present 
situation, then, is decidedly hopeful, but we must not 
build too much upon the hope. Our confidence would 
be far more readily placed in Lord Hartington and 
in Lord Ripon if we were not aware that they are really 
ruled in the long run by other members of the Govern- 
ment and other members of the majority whose claim 
to be heard upon this question is justified chiefly by a 
profound ignorance of all the conditions of the question. 
It is the predominance of knownothingism which we 
dread, and if we could make sure of its suppression we 
should hail the accession of the:new*Ameer with almost 
unmixed satisfaction. 


THE BELGIAN JUBILEE. 


Those who have drawn up the programme for the 
national /féfes in Belgium this summer have been 
strangely unmindful of chronological propriety. The 
Revolution of 1830 cannct be said to have begun until 
August 25, when a performance of * Masaniello” at the 
Monnaie Theatre was brought to an untimely end by a 
noisy encounter between Orangists and patriots. It was 
not complete © antil the three days of September, days 
as sanguinary almost as the three days of July in the 
French democrat’s calendar, and of which mementoes 
may still be seen in the bullet marks which pierce some 
ef the trees in the Royal Park at Brussels. And yet the 
first events in the programme were made to fall rather more 
than a month since, and, long before.the anniversaries of 
the really important acts in the Revolution have been 
reached, the interest in the celebration will have been well- 
nigh exhausted. It was by an altogether arbitrary arrange- 
ment that the inauguration of the monument to King 
Leopold I. was fixed for last Wednesday, for although 
this isa jubilee year for the Belgian State, it is not a 
jubilee year for the Coburg dynasty, as Leopold's acces- 
sion was not until July 21, 1831. The Belgians perhaps 
have reasons of their own for connecting the celebration 
with the history of the State more closely than with the 
kistory of the dynasty. It is as an independent State, 
even more than as a constitutional kingdom, that Belgium 
is this summer inviting the. interest.and sympathy of her 
neighbours, although in either aspect she deserves rather 
more attent've regard than has usually been paid her. 


Good luck alone never brought prosperity to a_ nation, 
and yet it cannot be denied that the Belgians have been 
the recipients of an enviable fortune. The fifteen years 
during which they were the subjects of the King of the 
Netherlands were indeed a mauvats guart @heure in their 
history, for which they had to thank neither their 
destiny nor the sovereigns and statesmen who, at the 
Congress of Vienna, bound them hand and foot in an 
unnatural union with the Dutch. But when once their 
deliverance was achieved, their fortune became uniformly 
propitious. Ahabs there have been from the beginning, 
who have coveted their inheritance, and have plotted its 
annexation to their own broad domains. A plan for the 
partition of Belgium had its place in the policy of Talley- 
rand before the new state was a year old, and the 
Benedetti project is of sufficiently recent date to remind 
us that though the half century which ends this summer 
has been for Belgium a time of prosperity, it has been by 
no means free from perils. Her strength and protection 
have been mainly in the acceptance by the majority of her 
neighbours of the belief that her independent existence is 
essential to the safety and peace of Europe. This belief 
may disappear from amongst the canons of European 
statesmanship, but only ten years ago it was so strong 
that a Liberal Government in England potentially 
pledged the whole force of the empire in its behalf. 
Thus, although there may be plots to be hatched by 
French and German statesmen in the future, which are: 
undreamt of in the philosophy of the politicians of 
to-day, we see no valid reason for the belief that Bel- 
gium is destined to share the fate which has in recent 
years overtaken so many of the smaller states of Europe. 
At any rate, the times are not propitious for prophesying 
evil things for the kingdom. We are, so to speak, invited. 
to take part in celebrating the coming of age of a child. 
of whom, in infancy, it was foretold that it could not live. . 
To the worst anticipationsof her future that candid 
friends may make for her, Belgium may say that the 
facts, at any rate, are in her favour. Every unfavourable 
prophecy that was uttered regarding the new state in> 
1830 and 1831 has been belied. Coleridge politely com- 
mented upon one of the king’s inaugural manifestoes by 
remarking that ‘“ when Leopold said that he was called 
on to reign over four millions of noble Belgians he should 
have said that he was called to rein in four millions of . 
restive asses.” Had Coleridge lived a few years longer 
than he did, he would probably have retracted this ill- . 
judged sneer. Metternich, who had done his best to 
hinder the formation of the kingdom, and had foretold 
all sorts of evil regarding it, frankly confessed in 1848 
that if he and his colleagues had better understood the 
Belgians in 1831 they would have done differently, but 
they looked upon them as an ungovernable race. Un- 
governable they indeed were under the unnatural con- 
ditions which the Congress of Vienna had laid down for 
them, but an eminently governable people have they 
been since the arrangements of 1815 gave place to the 
Constitution of 1830. The prejudice with which the new 
kingdom had to contend in its early days arose from the 
belief that not merely its origin but its tendencies were 
revolutionary. Dangerous principles were thought to be 
in the ascendant in Brussels as in Paris, and perhaps 
William of Nassau was not more wild in his political con- 
ceptions than the other absolutists of his time when he 
declared to the Conference of London that the European 
system and the repose of the world would be endangered 
if the Powers gave their sanction to the consolidation of 
the kingdom wrested from him by a revolution. The 
European system and the peace of the world, neverthe-. 
less, have been by no means endangered by the success’ 
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of the Belgian Revolution, The experience of 1848 is 


conclusive upon that point. Amid the risings of peoples | 


and the fall of thrones which make up the history of the 
year, the young kingdom remained at peace with herself 
and at peace with her neighbours, and winning the ad- 
miration of Governments who were sadly in need of an 
example to their subjects of an orderly, law-abiding, and 
contented people. 

To the Belgians themselves this was eminently credit- 
able, but the history of the nation during that and subse- 
quent periods might have been very different from what 
it is had another king than Leopold of Saxe-Coburg been 
enthroned at Brussels. ‘The presence of such a prince at 
the head of the new State rapidly disarmed the opposition 
of external enemies, and long before 1848 the Belgians 
and their king were in the enjoyment of the goodwill of 
all Europe. Upon the course of internal affairs he 
exerted the most beneficial influence. He was anything 
but a roi fainéani, and there were times when, at the risk of 
being charged with abandoning the ré/ of a constitutional 
sovereign, he brought his own personality to bear upon 
the course of events in a very direct way. In regard to 
the administration of the army, for instance, he led his 
Ministers, and through them the Chambers. But the 
most creditable feature of Leopold’s reign was the 
attitude which he maintained towards the two parties in 
the State. For the first ten years he had an easy task in 
this respect, for external difficulties occupied the attention 
of the Parliament, and the Belgians had not had time to 
forget that they had conquered independence only by a 
union of Liberals and Catholics. But in the second 
decade of the new kingdom’s career, after the treaty with 
Holland had been at last signed, and no dangers from the 
outside had to be dreaded, the conflict between the two 
parties, which has lasted until these later days, became a 
chronic element in Belgian politics. King Leopold 
studiously adhered to the rdé/e which the Constitution had 
assigned to him, even after experience had taught him 
that the conflict between Clericals and Liberals was not 
to be ended by the formation of centre Ministries, 
Ministries of conciliation, or by coalitions of any kind. 
Happily for him, and happily for the country, he escaped 
even the suspicion of favouring one party at the expense 
of another. Not that temptations did not present them- 
selves to him. The letters of his father-in-law, Louis 
Philippe, to say nothing of that king’s pernicious exam- 
ple, were a constant incitement to Leopold to enter into 
reactionary ways. Of his successor it may be said, that 
if he has profited by his father’s experience, he has pro- 
fited no less by his father’s example. The reign of the 
second Leopold has differed from that of the first only in 
this, that it has been encompassed with fewer difficulties. 
Take from Belgian history for the last fifteen years those 
chapters which deal with the panic of 1870, and the 
recent conflicts between the Church and the modern 
spirit, and the Belgians would be amongst the happy 
peoples who have no annals save those which tell of 
industrial and commercial progress, and the ever-in- 
creasing comfort of the community. 


The closing performances are announced at the Lyceum 
Theatre. After the unprecedented run of two hundred and 
fifty-two nights, the “ Merchant of Venice” will be withdrawn 
on Friday, the 3oth instant. On Saturday, the 31st, Mr. 
Irving will take his annual benefit, when he and Miss Ellen 
Terry will appear in “ Charles I.,” Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Herbert Reeves will sing, Mrs. Bancroft will read “Major 
Namby,” Mr. Toole will give his sketch “ Trying a Magis- 
trate,” and Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Irving will recite 
respectively “The Captive,” by “Monk” Lewis, and the 
“‘ Dream of Eugene Aram.” 





THE NAPOLEON MEMORIAL. 
Whatever charges may be laid against the dynasty of 


the Napoleons, it cannot at least be denied that the late 
Emperor was a firm friend to. England. That he had 


his reasons for being so is true enough, but this is only 
another way of putting the fact that he was not a fool. 
Englishmen, therefore, who are not affected by. the 
passing prejudices of the hour may well regard his 
memory with a feeling of affection, if not wholly of 
respect. His remains are in our keeping, and his widow, 
on her return from Zululand, will be received in her 
adopted home with the same sympathy which has been 
manifested by the country at large ever since her first, 
and, in a double measure, since her second bereavement. 
“The only son of his mother, and she a widow,” fell in 
English uniform on English duty, and he rests in an 
English tomb.! It is therefore strange that so much 
adverse feeling has been excited by the proposal to put up 
a monument to his memory, not, as has been ignorantly 
asserted on one side and the other, in Westminster Abbey, 
but in the Chapel of Henry VII., where the uncle of the 
Comte de Paris is commemorated by a monument from 
the chisel of Westmacott. The vote of the House of 
Commons last Saturday morning can be regarded as 
nothing but a petty exhibition of political spite at the 
dead, and a woful departure from the manly feeling that 
Englishmen have for many a day manifested towards 
those, both friends and foes, who have joined the 
majority. It is another exhibition of that hysterical 
vehemence which characterises the Radicals of the 
present era, and which is so far removed from the calm 
philosophy that should inspire the governing body of a 
great nation. 

Dean Stanley’s vindication of the proposal to place 
the monument in Henry VII.’s Chapel is one of the 
most masterly productions of his far-famed pen. Few 
Englishmen can read it without a sense of shame that 
Ministers should have been so weak-kneed as to truckle 
to a hollow agitation guided by the genius of a Mr. 
Briggs, of Blackburn, and supported by the “ persistent 
misrepresentations and savage menaces” of some who 
ought to have known better. The Dean of Westminster 
has transfixed with superb sarcasm the opponents of the. 
proposed act of “generous sympathy ” in the concluding 
words of his letter to Lord Sydney, consenting to the 
withdrawal of the memorial: “On the adjoining pave- 
ment I long ago caused to be recorded the only act in 
which a precedent for the recent action of the House of 
Commons is sought to be found—the disinterment of the. 
magnates of the Commonwealth under the pressure of 
the strong outburst of party passion which followed the 
Restoration. Posterity will judge how far the ungenerous 
spirit which governed the Parliament of 1661 still, under 
an altered form, survives in the Parliament of 1880.” 
Extremes meet. The brutal bigotry of revenge among 
the toadies of the restored Stuarts is represented and re- 
produced to-day in the hysterical intolerance of the 
party which glories in the fellowship and follows the lead 
of Mr. Briggs of Blackburn. But the gracious intention 
of the Queen, and the generous impulse of the nation 
until it was wrought upon by the “ illiberal and ignorant 
clamour” which plays far too great a part in more impor- 
tant matters in these times, have been only diverted, not 
destroyed, by the victory of Mr. Briggs. The monument 
will find a place in a fane as rich in historic memories as 
even the Chapel of Henry VII. It will be enshrined in» — 
the Chapel of the Knights of the Order of the Garter at 
Windsor, not very far from the cenotaph of “the father 
of our kings to be,” unless Mr. Briggs of Blackburn 
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should decree the abolition of the Monarchy, and very 
near the tomb of the father of the Sovereign. . But per- 
haps Mr. Briggs will move an address designed to defeat 
this further affectionate tribute to friendship of the 
Queen, and perhaps he will be again secretly en- 
couraged by those who call themselves Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, There is no depth of bad taste and hare- 
brained Radicalism to which the majority of the party, 
at present on the right of the Speaker, is not capable of 
descending. 


THE BLIGHT UPON RUSSIA. 


The most superficial observer of affairs in Russia can 
hardly fail to notice that matters are rapidly approaching 
a crisis which will need all the skill of the Czar’s ministers 
to deal with. It is not only in political and financial 
affairs that Russia is in deep distress to-day ; a blight 
seems to have settled everywhere, on everything, and 
there is scarcely a single feature of national well-being 
which is not more or less affected with dry rot and ruin. 
The Turkish war cost her part of her European corn 
trade, which was seized by America during the Black Sea 
blockade, and brought down the value of the rouble from 
2s. 9d. to 2s. 1d., at which point it now obstinately 
stands, refusing to rise again higher. The war was 
succeeded by irruptions of locusts from the Caucasus and 
beetles from the Black Sea, until to-day nearly the whole 
of the crops of South Russia and a part of those of the 
central provinces are virtually eaten up by those destruc- 
tive insects. In times gone by Russia was proud-of her 
abundance of cattle: immense herds roamed on the 
southern steppes. ‘To-day, the herds of the Ukraine and 
the Don have nearly disappeared, and the rinder- 
pest rages in every province of the empire, trebling 
the price of meat in St. Petersburg and doubling 
it elsewhere. Scarcely less proud was Russia of 
her abundance of horses, in places so cheap that 
a pony could be had for a_ few shillings, In less 
than five years the horse pest has spread from the con- 
fines of Mongolia to the stables of St. Petersburg, and 
the extraordinary frosts of late winters have nearly 
destroyed the vast herds that used to be common to the 
southern plains and to the wastes of Central Asia. When 
Russia twenty years ago commenced the conquest of the 
Kirghiz the wealth of the nomads in flocks and herds 
excited the wonder of travellers. Two successive frosts 
have brought the Kirghiz to beggary, and, instead of 
deriving revenue from the nomads, Russia this year has 
to allot several hundred thousand roubles for their 
sustenance. The conquest of Turkestan was partially 
inspired by the idea of establishing fresh markets for 
Russian goods. Yet, since 1870, Russia’s trade with Central 
Asia has sensibly diminished, and the Golos has to 
piteously declare that, in spite of heavy import duties, 
England is able to drive Russian wares out of the bazaars 
of Samarcand and Bokhara. In the same manner 
Russia’s overland trade with China, v@ Kiachta, has of 
late years nearly died out, while the Persian trade has 
passed almost entirely into the hands of foreigners. 

Whatever branch of industry or trade one looks at, 
signs of decay or ruin are Clearly discernible. There 
was a time when Russia largely exported iron to 
England. To-day nearly all the ironworks in the 
Urals are closed, and Russia imports nearly all her 
manufactured iron, agricultural machinery, 704 iron for 
steel rails from this country. Vast sums have been 
expended by the Government on subsidies for the pur- 
pose of developing native industries, The result is 
everywhere visible. ‘The subsidies have served to fatten 
a few officials and “ concession-mongers.” ‘The country 
has been covered with ruined manufactories which either 
collapsed a few years after their establishment or else 
continue to languish on Government support ; while the 
markets in every town are more crowded with foreign 
wares than ever they were in the time of the Emperior 
Nicholas. Instead of developing the industries of 
Russia, the “ subsidy” system has blighted them. Manu- 
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facturers have been led to look to their profit as derivable 
from good subsidies rather than from cheap and excel- 
lent workmanship, with a result that native goods are 
bad and dear, and are everywhere rejected in favour of 
the ak gal articles from a ey Few Pate have 
received greater encouragement iron smeltin 
despite a heavy duty, a.bar of Cleveland iron eae te 
conveyed all the way to the Black Sea, sent up the 
country 400 miles to koff, and sold for less than the 
iron smelted on the spot from deposits richer than those- 
of Middlesborough, and together with the coal obtainable 
on the very surface of the ground. At the same 
time industries, unsubsidised and altogether national in 
their character, such as the preparation of hemp and. 
the manufacture of linen, have sunk into insignificance, 
the former being destroyed by the introduction of jute 
and the substitution of steamers for sailing vessels, and 
the latter decaying from the competition of a superior 
machine-made article abroad. In former times the 
peasant was sustained by the sale of his crops, his surplus 
cattle and sheep, and his hemp and linen. If one thing 
failed, he succeeded with the others. To-day, however, 
the crops that remain uneaten by insects or undestroyed 
by droughts cannot. compete profitably with American 
wheat and barley abroad, and the peasant must either 
sell his grain at a price that does not pay him for his 
trouble, or else let it rot in his barns.. As to his cattle, . 
the rinderpest has thinned the village herds until the 
peasant has barely sufficient to provide himself with dairy 
produce for household use, and he is afraid to buy more 
on account of the prevalence of the pest. Sheep were 
formerly profitable to keep because of the demand for- 
tallow. But to-day Russian tallow cannot compete with 
the cheaper article from the United States and Australia, 
and here, again, a source of revenue has been ——— 
A similar cause has made the culture of hemp and flax 
unprofitable ; and thus the bewildered Russian t 
has really nothing left to make up for his losses, and the 
trebled taxation that has been one of the least results of 
the Turkish war. pare er 

The worst of the matter is that, even if the Imperial 
Government were inspired with an unselfish desire to 
make the people prosperous, which it is not, the task of 
improvement would be found to be beyond mere admi-- 
nistrative measures. This week has witnessed the 
appointment of Professor Bunge, Russia’s most en- 
lightened political economist, to the Ministry of Finance. 
Although nominally Assistant-Minister, M. Bunge will 
practically supersede General Greig in the direction of the 
financial affairs of the nation. Even, however, if M. Bunge 
makes up for the three years’ shortcomings of an incom- 
petent chancellor of the exchequer, who only seems to 
have been appointed because he was a successful 
cavalry officer during the Polish war, his remedial mea- 
sures cannot touch many of the evils we have called 
attention to. The farce of “cooked” budgets may be 
abolished, and something may be done to prevent 
Russia being further deluged with paper money, but 
what steps can the Professor take to prevent, for instance, 
American driving Russian corn out of the European 
market? On the export of this single article Russian 
trade may be said to entirely depend, and the destruction 
of it, together with other accumulated evils, promises to 
bring about a state of affairs which will dreadfully enhance 
the already generally prevailing misery, and may possibly 
lead to a gigantic revolution. 





CHEAPER TELEGRAMS. 


One of the drawbacks to being cleverer than your 
neighbours is, that you have to buy the experience w ich 
stupider people can get for nothing by simply looking on. 
Nations, any more than individuals, are not exempt from 
this inconvenience ; and in the social as well as in the 

olitical march of progress all the risk and most of the 
oss fall upon the advanced guard. The history of the 
telegraph is a striking illustration of this truth. For every 
practical perpone we may claim to have invented tele- 
graphy ; we have certainly perfected it, and it is we who 
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have. carried it all over the civilised world. Other nations 
in due course followed our example, each in respect to 
their circumstances and needs ; but having bided their 
time, they escaped our errors, and copied only our suc- 
cesses. They are consequently now in possession of a 
télegraph system inferior to ours in point of magnitude 
and completeness, but economically superior. ‘This, at 
all events, is what is commonly alleged ; and it cannot be 
denied that, whilst theirs appears to give satisfaction, our 
own tariffs and charges are the subject of periodic protest 
and agitation. The reason is to be foundin the past. Eng- 
lish telegraphy was the work of private venture, and in the 
hands of private companies it remained until they had 
achieved all that they were ever likely to achieve for the 
advancement of telegraphic invention. They devised 
numberless ingenious methods for sending messages by 
electricity, but as they naturally refrained from making 
the processes profitable to anybody but themselves, the 
time did at length arrive when the public determined to 
have a larger measure of advantage for itself. Nearly 
thirty years had elapsed, however, before the nation came 
into possession of the various competing systems ; and, 
while other countries meanwhile had, many of them, 


amported the telegraph from us, and appropriated it as 
their national property, we, on the other hand, had to 


pay an enormous price for doing what we liked with 
our own. 

Mr. Fawcett told the deputation which waited upon 
him last Saturday that the bargain effected on the occa- 
sion just referred to was a careless and wasteful bargain. 
But however carefully the transaction might have been 
managed, it is obvious that even a fair price would have 
been sufficiently high to preclude the possibility of any 
very substantial reduction in the cost of telegrams for a 
considerable length of time. As it is, ten years have 
elapsed since the purchase of the telegraphs, and yet 
the revenue, although continually increasing, has only 
recently begun to pay the full interest upon the capital out- 
lay. A further delay of a year or two, or possibly longer, 
must, we are told, occur before the profits will enable the 
department to make the sacrifice of revenue which would 
necessarily follow the introduction of a sixpenny rate. 
This announcement will be received with great disappoint- 
ment by the country at large, notwithstanding the evident 


sincerity of Mr. Fawcett’s desire to effect the reduction 


as speedily as possible. 


For our own part we are distinctly of opinion that 
the public has a just claim to the reduced tariff, and that 


-it could be conceded now just as easily as at any future 


time. By the public we mean the whole community, and 
not any one section of it, for it is notorious that some 
portions of the commercial and financial classes are, and 
always have been, very lukewarm advocates of any 
reduction whatever. Their interests are not favoured by 
-making the telegraph popular ; and in one other respect, 
also, they have been instrumental in preventing the 
general public from sharing its conveniences. They have 
selfishly and shortsightedly upheld a tariff which, although 
intelligible in the case of the old companies, is radically 
unsound, and one which no other country has been found 
foolish enough to imitate. The tariff is nominally a 
twenty words limit at a cost of one shilling, but in reality 
it has no limit, for the addresses, which may be of any 
length the sender pleases, are transmitted free of 
charge. Efforts have been made to withdraw this 
wasteful and needless privilege, but the classes to whom 
we have just referred have steadily resisted the change. 
We are glad to observe that the proposal shadowed forth 
by the new Postmaster-General is based upon the strict 
principle of payment for actual work performed. Twelve 
words for sixpence is at once an equitable and a liberal 
scale ; and, taking all things into account, it is as cheap 
a scale as any to be found elsewhere. But the question 
here arises, why cannot it be introduced at once? Mr. 
Fawcett urges that a loss to the revenue, or rather a 
diminution of profit, amounting to £167,002, would arise, 
supposing the sixpenny rate had been adopted this year. 
The loss will certainly not be less if incurred next. year, 
and it will rather go on increasing. But this is not all. 
The present tariff does involve a loss, and an ever-in- 


creasing loss, by reason of the free addresses. In reality, 
the average number of words now transmitted for one 
shilling is nearer thirty than twenty. Judged by the 
experience of the Continent, this is a burthen which even 
a shilling rate cannot afford to bear ; and, in the interests 
of all parties alike, the sooner it is got rid of the better. 
Moreover, the difference between twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight words and twelve words is so great, that, notwith- 
standing the careful estimates which Mr. Fawcett has 
adduced, it seems to us that the relief to the wires 
afforded by the immensely lightened character of the 
traffic would counterbalance the loss to revenue more 
nearly than he seems to have estimated. On every 
ground, therefore, we are sure that the reduction should 
be made promptly, and we believe that it could be done 
economically. 


GOODWOOD. 


The interval between Ascot and Goodwood is bridged 
over by a series of race meetings, some of which, without 
being of the very first importance, have long enjoyed the 
reputation of being among the most pleasant of the 
season. Stockbridge, for all the decline in the popularity 
of the Bibury Club and the almost total extinction of the 
race of “gentlemen riders,” always has been, and still is, 
one of these, for the profane crowd has not yet reached 
the Hampshire racecourse ; and if these lines had been 
written a month ago it would have been said that the 
July meeting at Newmarket was anothersuch. But after 
the shameful exhibition of the other day, when the streets 
of that generally tranquil town were given over to riot 
and disorder, the police and the roughs being engaged in 
mortal combat, we shall not hear much more about the 
pastoral delights of the July week, about the hum of 
bees and the scent of a thousand wild flowers, and about 
the absence of the camp-followers who make Epsom and 
Doncaster hideous. The Newmarket July meeting, like 
the others which are held at the headquarters of the 
Turf, has lost its good name, and there does not seem to 
be much chance of its being regained as long as the 
Jockey Club is, as one or two political parties have been, 
without a leader. The stewards of that inert body seem 
unwilling to take any responsibility upon themselves, and 
it is impossible not to look back with regret to the days 
when Lord George Bentinck was in authority, and made 
his authority felt. Even Admiral Rous, inferior as he 
was to Lord George in point of energy and decision of 
character, would not have stood by while such deeds of 
darkness were being perpetrated, and never has the loss 
of these two Turf autocrats been more keenly felt than 
within the last few weeks. The present stewards of the 
Jockey Club have no vote about them, and now that 
the Derby difficulty has been officially brought before 
them, and that they cannot evade expressing an opinion 
upon it, as they did when it was referred to them in an 
informal way, they are not unlikely to sit down and cry. 

From the stewards of the Jockey Club and Lord 
George Bentinck to Goodwood the transition is a very 
natural one, for though there was racing in the Duke of 
Richmond’s beautiful park before Lord George came 
into the world, it is very certain that but for him there 
would be none there now. Goodwood had sunk to a 
very low ebb as a racing fixture, when Lord George, in 
conjunction with the late Duke of Richmond, assured for 
it among owners of horses a popularity which it has 
never since lost, though the parsimonious fashion in 
which the prizes were for some years allotted would have 
had that effect if a more liberal spirit had not been infused 
into the conduct of affairs. Lord George Bentinck not 
only helped to make Goodwood popular by running a 
great many horses, but he made great improvements in 
the course itself, and it is on record that he spent several 
thousands in laying out a galloping ground for his Derby 
favourite, Gafer. Then, as now, there was a “house- 
party” at Goodwood for the race-week, but the Duke of 
Richmond was not honoured with the presence of royalty, 
as his son and successor nearly always is, though the 
Cup was once won by the King of England. ‘This was 
fifty years ago, when William IV., a few months after his 
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accession to the throne, found himself in possession of 
three horses all engaged in the Goodwood Cup, and 
when asked which of the trio should be sent to the post, 
he replied, with sailor-like brevity, “Start the whole 
fleet.” Fleur-de-Lis was the winner for the second year 
in succession, and since then such famous horses 
as Priam, Harkaway, Charles XII., and Canezou have 
done the same, so that if Mr. Gretton, contrary to pre- 
sent expectation, should let his gallant horse Isonomy try 
- to repeat his last year’s victory, he will at least have pre- 
cedent on his side. In the days of Lord George Ben- 
tinck, Goodwood was much less accessible than it is 
now, and the gathering was in consequence far more 
select, but even now the distance from London and the 
five weary miles which separate it from the nearest rail- 
way station have served to keep it comparatively free 
from the invasion of the rough. As a fashionable 
gathering it has lost none of its popularity, for, coming at 
the end of the London season, it enables many people, 
bound either for the Isle of Wight and its regattas, or for 
the yachts which are to convey them across the Channel, 
to be present who would not come if it were held a fort- 
night earlier or later, and it may almost be said, not that 
Goodwood comes at the end of the London season, but 
that the London season comes to an end with Good- 
wood. Only the prisoners of Parliamentary despair and 
the uncanny beings to whom the decrees of fashion ap- 
peal in vain would be seen in London after the Goodwood 
week, and if they were would vow that they were merely 
‘‘ passing through.” ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales 
have for many years set the example of taking Goodwood 
on their way to Cowes, and where they lead there are 
always plenty of people ready to follow. Nor, as a rule, 
does the lawn at Goodwood, which is open to every one 
who chooses to purchase a ticket, present such a 
motley spectacle as might be imagined, for some 
lingering sense of the fitness of things seems to prevent 
the bookmakers and their ladies, to say nothing of the 
ordinary outsiders, from attempting to commingle with 
their betters, and the line of demarcation is very distinct. 
As a spectacle, Goodwood is not easily to be matched, 
and the proverbial foreigner who doubts the beauty of 
Englishwomen, and their improved taste in regard to 
dress, should be brought to the Duke of Richmond’s 


Park on the Cup day. There he would learn not only. 


that our fellow countrywomen have beauty which they 
know how to adorn, but that we English go off to France 
and other Continental lands to admire scenery far less 
beautiful than is to be found at home. 

The picture, it may be said, is worthy of the frame, 
and the racing at Goodwood, always more or less impor- 
tant in its bearing upon the future, has been more so 
than ever since the Duke of Richmond, who derives a 
large revenue from the charges made for admission 
to the stand and paddock, instituted some valuable 
prizes for two and three-year olds. One of these, 
named after the founder, has been in existence three 
years, and has been won in succession by Lord Fal- 
mouth’s Jannette, who afterwards took the Oaks and 
the St. Leger, Lord Falmouth’s Wheel of Fortune, 
winner of the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Oaks, and the Duke of Westminster’s Bend Or, around 
whom so fierce a controversy is now raging. The 
Rous Memorial Stakes, instituted to recall the name of 
the gallant Admiral, was run for the first time last year, 
and served to introduce to the public notice Robert the 
Devil, who ran the supposed Bend Or to a head for the 
Derby, so that the two-year-old races at Goodwood can 
afford to be judged on their own merits. It was a 
maxim of the greatest of all Yorkshire trainers that a 
horse could not be fully prepared to run at Goodwood 
and be kept at concert pitch until the St. Leger in 
September ; but, in spite of that, winners of the Don- 
caster race have often run and won there, so if the diffi- 
culties arising from the objection lodged against Bend Or 
prevent the Duke of Westminster from running him for 
the Sussex Stakes, and if the “objecting” owners of 
Robert the Devil should think that their colt is better in 
his stable, there is no reason why the Oaks winner, Jenny 
Howlett, and two or three more of the St. Leger candi- 


dates engaged, should not join issue. That the Good& 
wood Stakes, a long-distance handicap, which has often 
been won by a horse with a heavy weight, and the Cup, 
even if Isonomy should remain at home, will be worthy 
of their ancient renown there seems no reason to doubt, 
and fine weather alone is wanted to make the Goodwood 
week agreeable alike for those who regard it as a social 
festival and for those who care more for its sporting 
attributes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


VII. University Lire ASsuRANCE SOCIETY. 


This Society was established in 1825, and carries on 
business at No. 25 Pall Mall. Its business, as its title to 
a certain extent indicates, is confined to a special class 
of insurers. Assurances may be effected in it on the 
lives of all persons who are or have been on the books 
of a university or educated at any college, hall, or other 
institution approved by the Court of Directors for the 
purposes of Education in the United Kingdom. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is president, while the vice- 
presidents are the Archbishops of York and Dublin, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Bishops of Durham, Winches- 
ter, Llandaff, Gloucester and Bristol, Lincoln, and Car- 
lisle, the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, M.P., the Dean 


of Christchurch, the Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Another 


fact which may be noticed as indicating how completely 


this Society is confined to University men is that the 
whole of its capital is at present held by members of the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Society offers to intending assurers of the special 
class for which it is intended a number of advantages of 
a peculiar character. The following are those which 
seem especially worthy of. attention : Nine-tenths of the 
profits are appropriated to the assured, and the directors 
attribute the large amount of profit which they realise 
to the select class of lives which they assure. A divi- 
sion of profits is made every five years, and the bonus 
may be taken at the option of the insurer either in diminu- 
tion of the premium or by a cash payment proportionate 
to age, or by an addition to the amount of the policy. 
There is no charge for policy stamps. Appearance at the 
office is dispensed with in all cases in which the answers 
obtained from referees and the inquiries instituted are 
regarded as satisfactory by the Society. 

Payments are also allowed to-be made in ways which 
may fall with convenient ease upon some insurers, One- 
fifth of the premium may be suspended. If five annual 
premiums have been paid half the premium may be 
suspended during ten years, or after payment of ten 
annual premiums the whole may be suspended for a 
period of ten years. We shall now call the attention of 
our readers to some figures illustrating the additions 
which are made to policies and the practice of the office 
with regard to the conversion of reversionary bonuses, A 
table is now before us showing the additions that are 
made to each £1,000 assured in cases where the policy 
has existed at least five years, and where six payments at 
least have been made. Suppose, for instance, that the 
policy has been made before June 1, 1834, the additions 
which were made to it were £140 in 1840, £100 in 
1845, 475 in 1850, £87 Ios. in 1855, 475 in 1860, 
£37 10s. in 1865, £125 in 1870, £100 in 1875» making 
altogether £790. If the policy were effected in 1850 
there would be an addition of £15 in 1850, £87 ros. in 
1855, £75 in 1860, £87 ros. in 1865, £125 in 1870, 
£100 in 1875, making a total of £490. If it were 
effected in 1865 the additions would be £17 ros. in that 
year, £125 in 1870, and 4100 in 1875, being a total of 
£242 10s. It is to be observed that these additions 
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accrue to the sum assured when it becomes a claim. 
But we are also furnished with a table of the values at 
which the society will purchase the additions made to its 
policies in the event of consols not falling below 90 per 
cent. Thus, if the age of the assured be 3o, the 
additions may be purchased at the rate of £31 18s. 5a. 
per cent.; at 50, at £47 135. 11d. per cent.; and at 
60, at £57 9s. 10d. per cent. Another feature 
of this Society is the favourable scale on which the 
assured may convert their reversionary bonus, which 
is added at each period of five years into an annuity to 
be deducted from the premium. For instance, at the 
age of 30 the annuity is £2 10s. 9d. for each £100 of 
addition, at 40 £3 45. 7a.,and at 50 £475. 6d. The 
result of this is that, assuming matters to be as favourable 
as they have been during the last 50 years, the annual 
premiums will be, after a certain time, completely extin- 
guished. If, for instance, the assurance is effected at the 
age of 25, the premium will be extinguished at the end 
of 30 years; and if effected at the age of 35 years, will 
be extinguished at the end of 29 years. The Society 
has also special rates for assuring, the premiums payable 
only for a limited number of years. For instance, if the 
life assured be 30, the annual premium for 5 years is 

9 19s. 2d, for 7 years £7 8s. rod., for 10 years 

5 115. 4d., and for 15 years £4 3s. 1d. At the age of 
40 the annual premium is, for 5 years, £11 6s. 2d., for 
7 years £8 gs. 11d., for 10 years £6 8s. 2d, and for 15 
years 4416s. 7a. There is also a table pointing out the 
various sums at which £100 may be secured for a 
limited term of years. We observe that in this case the 
amount assured is only payable if the life drops within 
this period, but not afterwards. , 

The following is the Revenue Account (the ‘first 
schedule” return) for the year ending May 1, 1880, 
according to the form prescribed by the Act of Par- 
liament : 

Dr, ZL Ss. de 
Amount of Funds at the beginning of the Year, 
as on Ist May, 1879. ° ‘ ° + 1,023,525 17 0 


Premiums ° . ° eis ie . . 52,013 10 3 
Dividends and Interest , ° ° ‘ ° 44,003 10 6 
Other Receipts— Ea eh 


Fines ; e . . » 95 711 
Assignment of Policy Fees - 13 1§ O 
Discount on Claims . ° » 45 4 6 




















— I 
Improved Value of Funded and other Property, Alok 
as taken on 3rd May, 1880, compared with 
3rd May, 1875 . . ° . . ‘ 28,960 6 8 
41,148,657 11 10 
Cr. mee Te ee ee 
Claims—Policies . e ° « 74,579 0 O 
bs Additions , ’ + 33,035 3 2 
107,605 3 2 
Surrenders . ; ° . ° . © 3,498 15 1 
Additions to Policies purchased . ° . 442 12 6 
Commission ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 477 Ol! 
Expenses of Management ’ : © 5.537 18 11 


Dividends paid to Shareholders , ; ‘ » 1,405 15 Oo 
Bonus applied in reduction of Premium o' 1938s. 2-8 
Income and Property Tax ., , ° 918 8 3 
Amount of Funds at end of Year . 1,027,440 16 9 


£1, 148,657 11 10 





These figures strike us as being generally exceedingly 
satisfactory. The funds amount, roughly speaking, to 
about twenty times the premium income, and the amount 
expended in commission is exceedingly small. 

The following is the balance-sheet (the “second 
schedule ” return) on May 1, 1880, according to the form 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


Dr. GOR Hits a: -d, 
Capital ° . : . + 29,900 0 0 
Sinking Fund for Rent Charges . 10,253 5 10 
Premium Fund , ° . » 987,287 10 11 








Amount of Funds, as per 1st Schedule . . 1,027,440 16 
Claims admitted but not yet paid’. ° e ‘ ; eines It é 
Dividends due to Shareholders °4 ® e + 2,287 15 ro 


41,068,631 4 1 
eel ae. : 





Mortgages on Propesty within the United Ki ee oe 
ortgages on Property within the Uni ing- : 
dom . « ; ° . ‘ bes oh 316,266 6 § 
Mortgages on Property out of the United King- ; 
dom . Sa : . ° : ; Nil. 
Loans on Society’s Policies within their Sur- 
render Value d . ° : ‘ ; 62,370 0 Q 
Loans on Society’s Shares. BAS 2 Gigs 1,625 9 90 
Loans on Society’s Policies with Personal Security 74485 9 7 
Investments : y 
In British Government Securities . . 101,933 13 0 
Bank of England Stock . : ‘ 18,970 0 0 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock. 27,151 OL 
Indian Railway Stocks wir 8 234,282 11 I 
British Railway Preference Stocks . 146,367 10 O 
Freeholds at Woolwich and Pall Mall 14,040 16 6 
Government Leaseholds (Rent Charges) . 28,900 13 3 
Reversionary Interest Society’s Shares. 7,799 0 0 
Reversions , . . . . : . 6,253 0 0 
Premiums due ‘ . ° . ‘ . 3,476 I 10 
Interest due . ° ° ° ° > 4,068 19 II 
Interest accrued but not due . . : ° 4,878 10 2 
Cash in hand and on Current Account . ° 15,771 10 7 


£1,068,631 4 I 
RRS 


These figures are also highly satisfactory. The invest- 
ments are of a substantial character, and the society has 
abstained from putting any of its money out on property 
outside the United Kingdom. The loans on policies 
within their surrender value may, of course, be regarded 
as absolutely safe, while those on policies with personal 
security may be considered as secure when we take into 
account the special class of persons with whom the Socie 
transacts its business. From the annual Report, whi 
was adopted by the Society at their general meeting on 
the 9th of last month, we learn that the average age at 
which the policies have become claims has been 664 
years, or 64 years better than the experience of g 
offices which assure ordinary lives. ‘The directors natu- 
rally point to this as an illustration of the advantage of 
dealing with the select class of persons with whom their 
business is carried on. The average rate of interest on 
investments has been £4 8s. per cent., while the aggre- 
gate expenses during the same period have been £27,001. 


| A new feature in this Society which is also pointed out 


is that the directors have, since the end of the year 1877, 
endeavoured to meet what they believe to be, and what 
they think their experience has proved to be, an ascer- 
tained want, by issuing non-profit policies at a greatly 
reduced scale. The figures upon this point certainly 
appear to be very striking. The non-profit policies from 
the commencement of the Society in 1825 up to the 
introduction of the new scale had been only £35,000 ; 
from that date, however, up to May of the present year 
they amounted to £64,000. At this meeting the directors 
considered they were justified upon the report made 
on their quinquennial valuation to recommend a rever- 
sionary bonus of 2 per cent. per annum for the five 
years upon all policies in existence on May 1 in the 
present year. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


——_4+—_——__ 
CHEERFUL PROSPECTS. 


One of the last signs of a winning cause is the definitive 
adhesion to it, after a preliminary period of trimming and 
facing-both-ways, of the Zimes newspaper. It is there- 
fore with some degree of satisfaction that we observe the 
journal which is nowadays more led than “ leading” has 
accepted the evidence of facts in favour of the reality 
of the revival of trade and commerce now going on. In 
these columns we have steadily maintained all through 
the variations and fluctuations which were naturally inci- 
dental to the situation the reality of the change. We 
showed only a week ago, from the results of the half- 
year’s railway and banking operations, that the margin 
of profits had largely extended, and the evidence was 
incontrovertible that this was due to a real augmentation 
in the volume of business. An addition of 13 millions 
to the gross traffic earnings of our railways in the course 
of six months cannot be explained away. Bank divi- 
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dends and increased banking reserves, ing Board 
of Trade Returns, and the statistics of the ers’ 
Clearing-house, all testified to the same results. For 
months the Zimes could not make up its mind to a 
decided opinion whether the stimulus which took busi- 
ness out of the dreary ruts of depression, in which it lay 
as if spellbound for years, would be permanent in its 
influence, or whether the American revival had 

away, and that of England would follow suit. While we 
distinguished between the explosion of the merely specu- 
lative outburst of the autumn and the solid growth of 
trade under the influence of an enlarged demand, other 
critics drew no such distinction, but saw in the dropping- 
away of the demand for English iron the definitive 
collapse of the incipient improvement. Now, however, 
facts have finally disposed of this too hasty inference. 
The American demand for English iron has begun to 
make itself felt once again. The work of railway con- 
struction which is being so rapidly pressed forward in 
the United States must take up large quantities of new 
steel and iron rails ; and our cousins having surmounted 
the heavy blows and sore discouragement due to the 
bursting of their recent ‘‘ boom” are once more able to 
give large orders. We may be sure these will largely 
extend ; for they are likely to take payment in goods, in 
part, at least, for their extensive shipments of bread-stuffs 
and dead meat to Europe, which are still going on. But 
while our trade with America is thus rapidly expanding, 
and will go on gathering strength as it grows, the con- 
soling fact is that the revival has gained such force, and 
is being fed. from such varied sources that even another 
American speculative collapse would not destroy it. All 
the signs are, indeed, favourable to large augmentations of 
both our exports and imports during the autumn. We are 
convinced that’ the trade movement has gained. such 
solidity that it would advance even if our harvest were to 
prove much less bountiful than we may fairly hope it 
will do. All branches of industry are feeling the effects 
of the growth in the volume of transactions in shipping 
cotton manufactures, iron, not to speak of Lord Beacons- 
field’s classic “ chemicals,” which are becoming lively 
once more. If we read with attention the sometimes- 
varying reports from the great trading centres of the 
United Kingdom, the balance of their testimony is to the 
same effect. So much is this the case, that warnin 
voices begin to be raised against that confidence which 
in days of inflation lays the foundation of the over- 
trading that afterwards brings collapse. We have a long 
distance to travel yet, however, before there is serious 
danger from this source. We may meanwhile rejoice not 
only in our better prospects, but in the realised improve- 
ment actually attained. As enterprise advances credit 
extends, and by and bye money will become dearer, but 
that result will not be for some little time yet. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

Tardily following in the rear of the upward movement 
in trade the finances of the country at last begin to give 
signs that a time of plenty will succeed the period of 
difficulty and deficits through which we have passed. 
Surpluses may be looked for in the natural course, and 
already the Revenue is shooting ahead of the year with 
which it compares. Customs lag behind; but in Excise 
the corner has been fairly turned, and the total yield, 
according to the last weekly return, is nearly half a 
million in advance of the amount at the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. This being so the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may look forward with equanimity 
to the task that will lie before him next spring. The 
discussions in. the House of Commons this week. have 
proved that Mr, Gladstone’s Supplementary Budget is, 
as we maintained from the first, a gratuitous disturbance 
of the year’s fiscal arrangements. The Prime Minister 
seeks refuge, in vindication of his excessive caution, in 
the maxims of the late Sir Robert Peel ; but the authori 
of the great financier is inappropriately invoked when t 
is made to support the exaction of unnecessary. taxes 
from impoverished taxpayers after a time of severe ex- 
haustion, The additional penny on the income-tax, it is 
clear, need never have been imposed. The temporary 


§ | ment for attracting 


exigency which alone supplies any reason for it might 
have been met in a milder way. The 


payments to the 
maltsters in drawbacks could have been deferred till the 
next fiscal year, when there is a moral certainty there 


would have been means to meet it without fresh taxes. 
That, however, would not have served the purpose of 
the t master of rhetorical and restless finance, intent, 


for his own glorification’s sake, on manufacturing the 


materials for a goodly surplus next spring. Consequently 


more money than is required is to be taken out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers, in defiance of the wholesome 
axiom of sound finance, that taxes fructify most bounti- 
fully in the pockets of the people. Mr. Gladstone evi- 
dently is to have his way, and if his reign lasts till next 
eo he will be prepared with more financial feats 
wherewith to dazzle the eyes of the groundlings, but to 
make the judicious grieve. When the time comes it is 
hoped it will be remembered that the surplus he will have 
on hand will, to a large extent, be unreal; for it will 
have been obtained by making the taxpayers pay more 
than there was any justification for asking from them. 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


The Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada and 
two of his fellow-ministers arrived in England this week. 
It is no secret that the main object of the visit, or 


mission, of Sir John A. McDonald is to negotiate with 
British capitalists advances, to enable the great national 
work of the construction of the Pacific Railway to be 
promptly completed. ‘The opposition with which all the 
efforts of the Canadian Government in this direction are 
attempted to be frustrated is so evidently due to party 
motives that little weight will be attach 


to it in this 
country. The authorities of the Dominion see that the 
development of the vast resources of Canada requires 
the building of the great trans-continental line as quickly 
as mer be. They are prepared to buy the support of 
English capital by assigning over to the lenders the 
enormous tracts of fertile lands along the line which may 
be easily made remunerative, and the cultivation of whi 
will open up the North-West to settlement. The work 
is one of vast dimensions, but the unemployed capital of 
this country is so enormous that we may hope an arrange- 
of it to British North America 
will be readily practicable.’ It is necessary, however, that 
the Dominion authorities should grant generous and 
liberal terms. They must not be allowed to forget 
that large quantities of English capital have been invested 
in Canadian railways in the past, from which up till now 
only the most meagre returns are forthcoming. It may 
be hoped, therefore, that Sir John McDonald and his 
colleagues will, in arranging for advances, at the same 
time do justice to those who have put their money in 
Canadian enterprises in former years. The construction 
of the new railway ought to be so managed as to bring 
benefit to the existing railways, and we are sure that 
British capitalists will not be backward in reciprocating the 
confidence of the Dominion Ministers if they are met in 
a fair and friendly spirit. 


—_—————___________________ 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: July 16, 


The assurances so often given in diplomatic circles that 
the harmony of the ambassadors continues unbroken give 
rise to the suspicion that the possibility of its rupture 1s not 
considered improbable even by those most concerned in 
maintaining its integrity ; and, no wonder either, when one 
considers of what discordant elements the European com- 
bination is composed. In the good faith of Russia no one 
can place implicit trust, and Germany is showing signs of a 
desire to assume a certain prominence in the affairs of the 
East, which necessarily creates new situations and fresh 
complications. Of the sincere accord between the British 
and French representatives there can be no doubt, and 
fortunately both are men who may be well entrusted with 
the work they have in hand. Gifted with abilities far 
above the common, M. Tissot has yet an advantage over 
Mr. Goschen in his twenty years’ experience of the East 
and its inhabitants, and in his perfect knowledge of the 
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Turkish language, which enables him to converse with the 
Pashas in their own tongue, and, what is even of more 
im nce, to communicate his views direct to the Sultan 
without the intervention of an interpreter whose semi- 
Eastern nature and education revolts against being the 
medium through which disagreeable truths must be trans- 
mitted, and who therefore in most cases waters them down 
to suit the Imperial ears. The advantage which M., Tissot 
enjoys in this respect should be a recommendation to other 
nations to adopt the French system of selecting for promo- 
tion into the diplomatic service men who have distinguished 
themselves in the Consular service, and who have gained their 
experience in that particular country to which they may be 
subsequently accredited as Ministers or Ambassadors. 

The introduction of the German element in the Turkish 
administration has taken us very much by surprise. Whilst 
we have been planning, discussing, and reforming in theory 
the Turkish Empire, now on this line now on another, but 
each based on the idea of international combined action, the 
Sultan has stolen a march, and quietly put himself in com- 
munication with the German Government, which, to his 
mind, is at present the least aggressively inclined of the 
Great Powers, and has produced a scheme with which he is 
ready to meet the demands for reforms made by the Euro- 
pean concert. His Majesty, not being a party to this con- 
cert, has every right to defend himself as best he can against 
such a coalition, but it will be interesting to see how Prince 
Bismarck will explain his departure from the common line 
of action. According to the latest announcements, the 
Ministries of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, and of War, are to 
be placed under German tutelage, that is to say Germans of 
experience, recommended by their own Government, are to 
be appointed as Under Secretaries of State to each of these 
departments, of course under their respective Ministers, but 
with powers to communicate directly with the Sultan, and 
ae salaries guaranteed by the Imperial Ottoman 

ank. 

The believers in the power of the Ambassadors to work 
great changes in Turkey attribute the fall of Osman Pasha 
to the influence of foreign counsels on the mind of the 
Sultan, but it is not very apparent that his Majesty has as 
yet shown himself amenable to advice however well in- 
tended. The change of Seraskiers has been made simply to 
suit some palace combination. Osman ceases to be the 


head of the War department, but as Marshal of the Palace’ 


and chief guardian of the sacred person of the Caliph he is 
closer to the ear of the Sultan, and may dare more in advice, 
since to another will be left the execution of his ideas. The 
most prominent characteristic of Hussein Husni Pasha, the 
new Seraskier, is that he is an Albanian, who distinguished 
himself lately when Governor-General of Scutari, by his zeal 
in the national cause, and his determination to oppose all 
transfer of territory to Montenegro. On being recalled to 
Constantinople, he was rewarded by being appointed chief 
aide-de-camp to the Sultan. That distinction, however, was 
not sufficient for the Imperial caprice, which at a bound has 
passed him over the heads of deserving and distinguished 
officers, and bestowed on him the highest military post in 
the Empire. One change generally brings about another, 
and no sooner was it known that Osman was out, than cur- 
rent report dislodged Kadri and Abeddin, replacing them by 
Khaireddin and Caratheodory Pashas. This report was pre- 
mature. Nevertheless some believe they see symptoms of 
impending changes in which the most likely candidates for 
the two principal posts in the Ministry are Mahmoud Nedim 
and Safvet Pashas. On the other hand the changes said to 
be in contemplation may be purely imaginary, and the reports 
about them purposely put in circulation in order to throw 
dust in the eyes of the Powers, with whom Abeddin has 
seriously damaged his position by his circular to the 
Albanians, notwithstanding that it was subsequently dis- 
owned by the Porte. It is hardly likely that the Sultan 
should wish to part with a Minister whose chief recom- 
mendation is his knowledge of the Greek frontier question, 
ata moment when this question is entering on its more 
active stage. Blood has already been shed in Northern 
Albania in an encounter between the Albanians and Monte- 
negrins, and it may not be many days before Southern 
Albania becomes the scene of contests equally sanguinary 
between Albanians and Greeks. 

Pera was the scene of unusual animation the day before 
yesterday on the occasion of the first celebration by the 
French community of the national féte, lately instituted, to 
commemorate the taking of the Bastille. It was natural 
eaough that the French should warm up to a proper pitch of 
enthusiasm and national feeling, but it was reserved for the 
Greeks to give a special character to the féte by an: open 
and loudly demonstrative expression of goodwill towards the 
French Government. The observance of the day by the 
French colony consisted in firing of salutes, flying of bunting, 


a reception at the embassy, and illuminations at night. The 
Greeks caused Te Deums to be chanted in all their churches,. 
that of the Virgin close to the French Embassy was more 
especially chosen for the display of Hellenic feeling. The. 
church was crowded to overflowing ; at the end of the service 
the assembly broke out into loud “ Zetos ” for the French Re- 
public and its representative in Constantinople, the cry was 
taken up by the multitude who thronged the approaches, and 
the enthusiasm reached its height when the strains of the 
“ Marseillaise,” followed by the Greek hymn, broke on their 
ears. It was then proposed to proceed to the French Em- 
bassy, and there the shouts of “ Vive la République” once 
more rent the skies, and were again and again repeated 
until M. Tissot appeared on the balcony to acknowledge and 
return thanks for the sympathy so warmly expressed. It is 
a remarkable fact that this demonstration was made in the 
capital of the power which has everything to lose by the 
decision of the Betlin Conference, and that many of those 
who took part in it are Greeks, subjects of the Sultan. The 
police were in force, stationed at the different points where 
the excitement was the greatest, placidly watching the pro- 
ceedings of the day, the purport of which they probably did 
not undeistand, but they made no attempt to check the 
torrent of popular enthusiasm. ; 

The English officers of the mythical corps of gendarmerie, 
whom Osman Pasha ‘had all but dismissed, have been 
granted a reprieve by the new Minister of War. Although 
he cannot promise them any prospect of immediate employ- 
ment, he proposes to retain them in the service of the Porte 
for another six months, with a reduction of 20 per cent. in. 
the pay received under their original contracts. To most of 
these gentlemen the prospect of spending this time in en- 
forced idleness is very galling, more especially as they, as 
well as we, are convinced that they could render us good 
service if they were only permitted. As an instance of what 
we are exposed to, read the following charming letter which 
a rich Greek merchant found on his breakfast-table the 
other day: “We are forty braves, about to start for the 
Greek frontier to fight for our compatriots and our faith. 
We wish you to furnish the sum necessary for our travelling 
expenses. We need not fix the amount, as you can easily 
understand how such men should travel and be equipped for 
the campaign. You can send the money by your gardener, 
who will know how to find us if he comes within eight days. 
If not we shall feel ourselves bound to massacre your family 
with yourself. Be not deceived, we wish you well. If we 
survive we will render you some signal service; if we die 
your name will not be forgotten by others. Adieu.” And 
here followed the names of the “ furty braves,” I had almost 
written the “ forty thieves.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ee EN 


ELECTION EXPENSES, 


SIR,—The observations in the article on the “Cost of 
Elections” in your paper of July 10 deserve the careful 
attention of our legislators. I enclose herewith a paper read 
at the last Social Science Congress at Manchester on the 
distribution of seats. I’ want to call your attention, and 
that of all thoughtful men desirous of making representative 
Government that which it ought to be, to the fact that most 
of the cost, indeed all of the demoralising elements of that 
cost, arise from the condition of distribution which renders. 
it necessary that the candidate must collect his votes from 
within a certain area, the limits of a certain borough or 
electoral district, and that out of that district no voters can 
assist him with their votes. We thus give to the votes. 
within the prescribed boundary an utterly fictitious and 
unnecessary value; those. votes, and those only, are 
made of use to outnumber the opponent. They become 
of a price which may be likened to that of rare china 
or works of art, the place of which cannot be supplied. 
This is the fatal and wretched condition which is at the 
root of the main sources of charge and of corruption, the 
canvassing expenses, payment for pretended loss of time, 
cabs, carriages, and travelling allowances. If the vote of 
every election might be given for any candidate throughout 
the kingdom, the quotient of votes being sufficient for his 
return, the special value of any particular vote would no 
longer exist ; and the expenditure of the candidates, instead 
of being directed to the miserable object of securing the 
support of the selfish, the mercenary, or the indifferent 
electors, would be expended in bringing their real claims 
and political views before the constituencies, in the shape of 
information and discussion, thereby inviting support on 
public grounds, and the money thus spent would have aa 
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instructive and elevating, and not a degrading tendency. 
No undue pressure will be brought to bear on any voter. 
The enclosed paper carries out the system proposed in my 
“ Treatise on the Election of Representatives ” (published by 
Longmans), showing that a redistribution of seats, instead 
of disfranchising any constituency, would permit of the 
addition of 450 new boroughs and towns in England alone 
to those already returning members. _‘I am, &c., 
Hook, Surrey : July 19. THOS. HARE, 





PHONETIC SPELLING. 


Stk,—As “ Outsider,” in his letter of July 10, sppeens to 
think that the ponte of a phonetic garb for our language 
would rob it of “half its beauty,” and destroy its “ poetry 
and Lire nine significance,” will you allow me to ask him 
whether he thinks that Shakespeare’s words are less poetical 
and significant now than when they appeared in the earliest 
texts? Are “ pittyfull weak hammes and gowty legges ” pre- 
ferable and more poetical so, to the way in which we spell 
the words now. Are Chaucer’s “flowtynge and syngynge,” 
and Wiclif's “ fysshynge,” better and more significant than 
the same words in their modern garb? Printers who have 
stereotyped blunders, such as fomgue, rhyme, scent, and 
scissors, must no longer be allowed to arrest the natural and 
rational development of the mode of writing our world-wide 
spreading language. The battle with custom as against 
intelligent and beneficent liberty of action, must necessarily 
be a hard and perhaps a long-continued one, but there can 
be no doubt as to its ultimate issue. The question is, shall 
we, for whom our predecessors have done so much in the 
way of simplification, on words like tough, though, and 
through to bother the brains of all English-speaking 
children yet unborn. There are ample difficulties for the 
trial and exercise of children’s powers in the pursuit of real 
knowledge, apart from difficulties artificially created and 
from worse than useless obstacles. 

If I may, I should like to say a few words in answer to 
Dr.. MacCormac next week. I will, meanwhile, send him a 
copy of the first (July) number of the “Spelling Reformer 
and Journal of the English Spelling Reform Association.” 

Yours ae 
J. * R, 


PARLIAMENTARY POLITENESS. 


S1r,—The liarities of the present House of 
Commons are infecting several of the local governing bodies. 
Among others the Portsmouth Town Council have just dis- 
tinguished themselves. The Portsmouth Times, one of the 
best local papers in England, on Wednesday contained a 
report from which we take the following instructive passage : 


Mr. Scarrott : The Corporation was far from what he anticipated 
it would be (laughter), and he had heard an alderman say, ‘‘ What 
do we care for a young member?” (Cries of ‘* Name.”)—Mr. 
McAskie thought it unfair for such a statement to be made without 
its author being specifically mentioned. —Alderman Davies also asked 
the Mayor to challenge Mr. Scarrott for the name of the alderman. 
—The Mayor asked for the name of the alderman to be given or for 
the observation to be withdrawn.— Mr. Saunders : It was said in a 
Pickwickian sense. (Laughter.)}—Mr. Scarrott: I withdraw.— 
Alderman W. Kent, rising to a point of order, said that he had 
heard Mr. Ward say ‘‘ It’s a lie,” and asked if that was a pro 
remark to make,—The Mayor replied that it was not Parlia- 
mentary. (Hear, hear.)—Mr. Moorshead: It shows bad taste. 
(Hear, hear.) —The Mayor was sure that the observation would be 

-withdrawn. (Hear, hear.)—Mr. Ward said that he had nothing to 
withdraw (‘*Oh”), for he was not standing on his legs at the 
time. (‘‘ Question” and ‘‘Oh.”’) He advised Alderman Kent to 
mind his business, and let him mind his. (Interruption.)— 
Alderman Emanuel asked that Mr. Ward should be challenged 
in the same way that Mr. Scarrott had been, for it was most 
objectionable that such language should be used to honourable and 
manera men with some regard to their character. (Hear, hear.) 
—Mr. Moorshead: Take it from whence it comes. (‘* No.”)— 
Alderman Emanuel went on to observe that Mr. Ward had once 
before insulted him, and now he was trying to get out of his diffi- 
culty by a side wind. The same justice should be dealt out to 
the youngest as to the oldest member of the Council.—Mr. 
Moorshead: Let him apologise. —There were now loud cries of 
‘* Withdraw.”—The Mayor: Do you admit having used the ex- 
pression ?— Mr. Ward asked for permission to make an explana- 
tion (** Withdraw ”), asserting that Alderman Emanuel had made 
a cowardly and dastardly attack upon him. (Interruption. ) 
What he had said to the alderman had not been at another , 
but at a private meeting.—Alderman Emanuel: It was where I 
trust I shall never meet u again.—Alderman W. Kent, 
rising to a po'nt of order, sakes that Mr. Ward should at once 
withdraw. (Hear, hear.) —The Mayor: Did you make use of the 
words, ‘*It is a lie?”—Mr. Ward: Not in reference to a member. 
(**Oh.”)—The Mayor: They understood it to apply to some 
member of the Council, (‘* Yes.’”) If you say explicitly that it 


- 

did not, the matter ends. —Mr, Ward claimed the defend 
himeclf from the attack Alderman Bussuel bei cant’ ing ; 
(‘‘ Withdraw.”) What he had said to the alderman been 
simply in fun (** Oh,” and laughter), and took place in the alder- 
man’s .—The Mayor recalled Mr. Ward to the t, 
whether or not he used the imputed to him.—Mr. Ward : 
I was a eae to Mr. West in private. —Mr, Moorshead ; We 
must take from whence it comes. (Laughter.)—As Mr. Scar- 
a aa tos bw eae eras e Chamber to where 

erman Emanuel was sitting, a stage whisper called him 
a coward.—Alderman Emanuel, who spoke excitedly, said that an 
individual whom he would not call a gentleman called him a 
coward, and he, therefore, moved the adjournment of the Council. 
(Hear, hear.)—Mr. Moorshead : He is a despicable fellow. (Hear, 


hear.)—Mr. H. P. Foster corroborated the statement of the alder- ° 


man.—Mr. Cunningham complained that the’ alderman 
attended the Council, but that now he was present there was a 
scene.—Alderman Emanuel: I attend the meetings when I 
or and I always pay people what I owe them, so that 
am not ashamed of anything I do.—Mr. Bone seconded the 
motion for an adjournment.—The Mayor was about to put 
the resolution as to adjourning the meeting for the further 
consideration of the question, when Mr. Moorshead, inter- 
posing, said that the question ought not to be allowed to be 
discussed until the expression had been withdrawn.—Alderman 
Davies concurred that Mr. Moorshead had touched the pith of the 
question. —Mr. oka’ an submitted that addresses were out of 
order.—Mr. Moorshead: Mr, Ward’s language is most dastardly, 
and shows a disrespect for you, Mr. Mayor.—Mr. Ward had not 
the slightest wish to interfere with the business of the Council, and 
withdrew his observation, remarking that the alderman had attacked 
his character in a way which would have occupied too long a time 
to answer.—Alderman Emanuel suggested that they should 
with the business of the Authority. (‘*No.”) Ona division the 
motion for adjournment was lost, only eleven voting for it.— 
Alderman Emanuel: No member’s character is safe after this, 
(‘‘ He has withdrawn.”) But there had been no apology. 


This could coat be beaten even in the Lower House at. 


Westminster, and I commend it to the notice of the editor 
of a new edition of “ How we are Governed.” 
I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 


London, July 21, 1880, Vox PoPuLI. 
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COLONEL SELLERS” AT THE GAIETY. 

We are assuredly having enough variety in the theatrical 
world of London this season. We have had two sets of 
French players ; a Dutch company, as we know, visited the 
Imperial ; an American troupe came to New Sadler’s Wells 
with “The Danites,” and is at present established at the 
Globe; and now Mr. Hollingshead announces his American 


season, and opened on Monday with Mark Twain’s dramatic 


sketch “Colonel Sellers,” for so “ The Gilded Age” has 
been renamed, after the principal character in the piece. 
The same sketch, or one very like it, has, if I mistake not, 


been played by an English company in the provinces under the 


title of “ There’s millions in it,” and obtained some measure 
of success. “Colonel Sellers,” however, cannot be called 
an interesting play. Mr. Clemens, who writes under the 
pseudonym of “ Mark Twain,” has given us some capital 
comic books of travel, and is the author of many very 


humorous stories ; but his power of holding the attention of 


his hearers fails him when he attempts dramatic work, and 
there is but little of the fun which we should expect from the 
author of “The Innocents Abroad.” “Colonel Sellers,” 
except when that individual is on the stage, is an in- 
tolerably dull piece, the language is stilted and unnatural, 
full of the fustian one would expect at a theatre of the 
very lowest class, and such situations as are to be found 
in it are very familiar ones. Colonel Mulberry Sellers, 
who is a sort of American cousin of Affable Hawk, is an 
adventurer full of magnificent projects, of each of which he 
declares with the utmost enthusiasm that “there’s millions 
in it.” Thus, for example, he starts a steamboat company, 
he proposes to speculate in mules, he is going to buy up all 
of a certain commodity and hold it until the price rises, and 
still he does not make money. The steamboat blows up, 
the mules by the way appear to pay, and the corn or what- 
ever it is he proposes to buy cannot be obtained, for, as it 
happens, the colonel is very much in the condition of the 
speculators so graphically described by Thackeray. “I 
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always write for five hundred shares,” says Jack, “and then 
I obtain them ;” “but you did not get any,” Jim returns “ for 
all your boast ;” and the answer is that Jack would have 
written, but where “was the penny to pay the post.” The 
colonel is going to make millions, but in the meantime he is 
very hard up. His habitation is perfectly bare, his stove 
contains no fire but only a solitary candle, and when he has 
incautiously asked a friend to dinner he has nothing to give 
him but raw turnips and water to drink with them. This 
very farcical feast takes place, and the visitor is charac- 
teristically informed by the colonel that an epidemic of 
the plague is expected, and turnips and water are the only 
things which will keep it off. The sub-plot of the play is 
of a tragic character. A certain Sir Hawkins, an 
old man who is nearly ruined by the colonel’s specu- 
lation, but ultimately makes money (by the mules, I fancy, 
but the plot is not very clear), has a daughter named Laura, 
who is betrayed and deserted by a heavy villain called 
Colonel Selby. Laura’s brother soundly rates her on her 
attachment, obligingly expressing his opinion that she is 


“ proud” and “ chaste,” the former epithet being apparently 
better deserved than the latter. Miss Hawkins is certainly 


a young woman of spirit. After sneering at Colonel Selby 
in a fashion which must have set that individual’s teeth on 
edge, she avails herself of a revolver, which it appears lies 
about upon a drawing-room table as an ornament, and 
shoots the faithless swain in the back. For this trifling 


peccadillo she is tried, the last act showing us a court of 


justice. Here the irrepressible Colonel appears once more, 
and, having apparently given up his mania for speculation, 
he turns his attention to the rescue of his young friend from 
the clutches of the law. Not that any attempt is made to 
invest the scene with serious interest. True, Miss Hawkins 
sits in front clothed in black, with a tearful expression of 
countenance, and we are told she is out of her mind, a state- 
ment which the audience has no difficulty in believing after 
hearing the language she is made to use in the earlier part 
of the piece. But the author is determined to give us a 
funny trial ; so the Colonel goes into the witness-box, makes 
the house roar by the manner in which he gives his evi- 
dence, fraternises with the jury as comic witnesses always 
do, and, in short, conducts himself in a purely farci- 
cal manner, depriving the piece of all verisimilitude. 
The curtain, no doubt, comes down upon much laughter, 
but, as a matter of fact, there were many sounds of disap- 
probation heard during the progress of the piece, and, but 
for the evident wish on the part of the audience to be 


courteous to a stranger and an American, “Colonel Sellers” 


would have been received with emphatic condemnation. 
‘If, however, the play was a wearisome one, the Colonel 


himself, as represented by the American actor, made amends 


for its shortcomings. Mr. Raymond is an eccentric come- 
dian of very genuine power, considerable command of facial 
expression (without which, indeed, no man could play such 
parts), and untiring energy. He works hard all through the 
piece, and gives his hearers the impression that he really 
believes in the extraordinary speculations which he advo- 
cates. His humour, it must be said, is a little hard at times, 
but the character, as drawn by the author, admits of very 
little light and shade, and certainly Mr. Raymond makes the 
most of it. But many of his auditors the other night must 
have wished to see so capable a comedian in a better piece, 
and it is to be hoped we shall have an opportunity of doing 
so. The American actor was somewhat inadequately sup- 
ported ; but, in justice to the artists engaged, it must be said 
that they had uphill work to perform. 
H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


The season is over at the Royal Italian Opera, where 
things are managed on strictly conservative principles. No 
performances at reduced prices follow those at high rates. 
The tariff submitted by the manager, and, perforce, accepted 
by the public, never alters; and once the warblers of 
Italian, French, Spanish, and other nationalities depart, 


their place knows them not until the orthodox time again - 


comes round for their reappearance. Seeing that the Royal 
Italian is the representative opera-house of London, and that 
Italian opera is an exotic kind of amusement beyond the 


reach of the multitude, Mr. Ernest Gye is quite right in 
making no departure from the traditions of management. 


handed down to him by his late father, who was a model 
impresario, and with the unvarying courtesy of a gentleman 
combined all the qualities of a thorough man of business. 
Startling innovations are constantly made, and supple- 
mentary seasons may yet be held at Covent Garden, but no 
sign is given under the new régime; and the aristocratic 
patrons of the theatre at least, to whom the idea of contact 


with what they are pleased to call “the mob” is insufferable, 


will be well pleased should the old principles of management 
be rigidly adhered to. 

Mr. Ernest Gye’s most satisfactory achievement of the 
past season has been the production of Hérold’s “ Pré aux 
Clercs,” one of the most charming comic operas of the 
French school ; and this we say with a full sense and appre- 
ciation of the works Auber, Adolphe Adam, and other gifted 


Frenchmen have left behind them.- London should be glad 


to welcome “ Le Pré aux Clercs,” even under the condition 
of having the dialogue turned into recitative. Some of the 
sparkle and vivacity of French opera is necessarily lost 
when the more cumbrous recitatives take the place of 
conversations, besides which dialogue, pure and simple, 
favours acting more than the delivery of recitative. Covent 
Garden may have seemed a little to large a theatre for “ Le 
Pré aux Clercs,” but the production of the opera is a gain to 
art, and every detail of the performance was carried out in a 
manner more than creditab'e tothe management, The pro- 
duction of “ Estella” was a mistake. It must have been a 
loss to the management, and was no sort of gain to art. 
“Out of evil comes good,” and henceforth we shall, per- 
haps, have operas that stand on their own merits alone. It 
is quite clear that the advocacy of a frima donna cannot 
bring about the success of a weak opera, nor should it do so, 
We did not require an “ Estella” to tell us this much, 
although the truth has been set forth in the most convincing 
manner possible. M. Cohen, however, bears his disappoint- 
ment like a gentleman, and does not upbraid the London 
press and public who could not see the merits of his work. 
He has not written to the papers complaining of ill-usage, or 
suggesting that he has not had fair play. From this we 
may take it for granted he is sensible of the excellent chance 
given him in the careful production of his opera at the chief 
musical theatre of London. We trust he did not, at the 
Admiralty pier, and when on his journey back to France, 
shake the English dust off his feet with a vow never to 
return. M. Cohen should try again, if possible; for the 
London public, whatever may be said to the contrary, are 
always ready to alter their opinion if they see good reason to 
do so. 

Next to new operas, new artists claim consideration, and 
their number has been inconsiderable thisseason. Madame 
Sembrich is the prize drawn by Mr. Gye. Her success 
was assured from the first, and if properly fitted with parts 
at the Royal Italian Opera, there are many triumphs in store 
for her. She has a voice of singularly beautiful quality, and 
is absolutely perfect as a singer. At present she has force 
to acquire as an actress, and everything points to the con- 
clusion that she would be safer in light parts than in those 
requiring impassioned acting. This notwithstanding, the 
artiste is an important addition to the company, and by means 
of three impersonations has established a reputation that 
may be regarded as durable. Mdlle. Malvezzi came out, and 
went in again, with a rapidity that was not surprising. M., 
Engel is a light tenor of the purely French school, which is 
most distinctly not the best, and is a capable actor. In 
such parts as Mergy, in “Le Pré aux Clercs,” he is better 
placed than in those of a heavier order. He would, possibly 
have been cast for Fra Diavolo, had that delightful opera 
been given this season. Zerlina, by the way, would be a 


good part for Madame Sembrich. 


The company has remained, for the most part, unchanged. 
Madame Patti has appeared as Juliet in Gounod’s opera; as 
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Violetta, Margherita, Dinorah, Zerlina in “Don Giovanni,” 
Rosina, and Semiramide, all of which characters suit her to 
perfection, excepting the last. She can sing Rossini’s music 
to perfection, but does not, in a general sense, bring the 
Assyrian Queen forcibly before us. For the first time during 
many seasons she has omitted the part of Caterina in 
“L’Etoile du Nord.” Selika in “ L’Africaine,” a character 
she played last year, she has not repeated this season. 
Madame Albani has been heard in several of the characters 
with’ which she is now associated, and with undisguised 
pleasure on the part of the public. Her fine performance of 
Elsa in “ Lohengrin,” her sympathetic performance of Gelda, 
and other equally artistic efforts, among which must be 
included Mignon, have extended her already great popula- 
rity. Madame Albani’s Isabelle in “Le Pré aux Clercs” 
was refined and tender, and a welcome addition to her 
répertoire. Onher benefit night, yesterday week, she sang 
a portion of the character of Norma, including the air 
“Casta Diva,” and the whole of it will no doubt be given next 
year. Mdlle. Turolla, Mdlle. Pasana, Madame Scalchi, 
Signor Gayarre, Signor Nicolini, Signori Cotogni, Graziani, 
and M. Lassalle, and others, have appeared during the 
season, which ended last Saturday night, the 17th inst., with 
“La Traviata” (Violetta, Madame Patti). It began, April 
13, with“ Il Re di Lahore.” 

“ Mefistofele” continues a success at Her Majesty’s, and 
the off nights have employed Madame Gerster. Last week 
she ‘played Elvira in “I -Puritani,” Bellini’s attempt at 
grand opera. The beauty of the melodies will always give 
this opera a certain amount of life, but the orchestration 
cannot help in the slightest degree to this result. Meyer- 
beer, especially, showed the way to a better style of instru- 
mentation than poor Bellini ever dreamed of, and quality in 
this particular we cannot do without nowadays. Madame 
Gerster sang the polacca, “Son vergin Vezzosa,” and the 
“Qui. la Voce” as effectively as ever, and the famous 
quartet, “A te, o Cara,” would have gone much better with- 
out Signor Campanini dragging the time as he did. The 
noisy duet, “ Suoni la Tromba,” brought down the house— 
not in the dangerous sense, although Signori Galassi and 
Nanetti made the glass drops in the chandelier jingle 
again. They declaimed this piece of “robustuousness” with 
wonderful vigour, and nothing would satisfy the audience 
but the raising of the act-drop and the repetition of the 
duet. Signor Galassi was a good Ricardo, and Signor 
Nanetti, if anything, a better Giorgio. With this single 
representation we have probably seen the last of “I Puri- 
tani” for the season. Signor Ravelli, who, on a sudden, 
found his opportunity at Her Majesty’s when Mr. Maas 
declined to sing Edgardo without a rehearsal, is a good 
tenor as tenors go, but he is not the man we have been 
patiently waiting for so long. He is young, and, as a natural 
consequence, his voice is fresh, instead of the worn-out kind 
of thing over which we are too often expected to go into 
raptures. Signor Ravelli has, we believe, Italianised his 
name, which is really Ravel. Although a Frenchman, he 
has none of the vices of his operatic countrymen. His 
method is indeed pure, and as a stock tenor he is qualified 
to take his place at Her Majesty’s. A star of great magni- 
tude he does not promise to become, but dependable tenors 
are not too plentiful, therefore is Signor Ravelli’s chance of 
an engagement here better than that of some others. On 
Monday night he played the Duke in “ Rigoletto ” fairly, but 
that is all that can be said for him. 

The Messrs. Gatti announce their promenade concerts, 
to commence on Saturday 31st. Engagements have been 
made with several vocalists, all, strange to say, of English 
or American birth. Five pianists and one solo-violinist are 
also mentioned in the prospectus. Five of Beethoven’s 
symphonies are to be performed on the Wednesday nights. 
The first part of the programme will be composed of 
classical music, and the Friday nights are to be devoted 
exclusively to English music. Mr. F. H. Cowen will con- 
duct throughout, with the occasional assistance of Mr. 
A. Burnett. HENRY HOWE. 
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ENGLAND AND NORSELAND. 

The Englishman and the Scandinavian ; or, A Comparison 
ag x and Old Norse Literature.” By Frederick Metals 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Triibner and Co. 

The design with which Mr. Metcalfe set about writing 
this book was a sound and an admirable one, and its: 
execution is distinctly satisfactory. He has brought to 
the work great zeal, knowledge, and diligence, and has 
thoroughly succeeded in supplying a brisk, lively, and 
withal soundly solid vade mecum for the student of Norse 
literature and character ; while the “general reader” who 
may be fortunate enough to take up the book will be tempted 
to study further a subject whose natural attractions are so 
ably and judiciously set before him. The idea in the 
author’s mind was to produce *‘an exposition of the sub- 
ject; the customs, notions, language, and literature of 
the two peoples, based on the most rigid research, but 
adapted for a wider class of readers than students only ; 
a kind of bird’s-eye view of the whole matter, but with 
sufficient depth and colour. Dry facts, by all means, 
but so grouped as to catch the fancy as well as to inform 
the understanding.” Such a scheme, if duly carried out, 
is obviously a powerful means towards the popularising 
of a subject; and considering how great is still the 
general ignorance of things Saxon and Scandinavian, and 
how deeply national piety should interest English people 
in such things, Mr. Metcalfe’s book may be hailed as the 
most generally useful contribution to Norse lore which 
has yet appeared. 

It must be owned that the author seems to hold a brief 
for Scandinavian as against Anglo-Saxon, and that what 
is spoken of in the “Biglow Papers” as the “ Anglo- 
Saxondom Idee” finds but scant encouragement in these 
pages. Yet it is not that he loves the Anglo-Saxon less, 
but that he loves the Scandinavian more ; and certainly 
in the detailed contrast which he supplies in almost every 
page from the depth and extent of his knowledge, it 
must be admitted by the most prejudiced Anglo-. 
Saxonizer that the wilder and hardier kinsmen of the 
north have the advantage in vigour, in originality, in the 
indefinable qualities of genius. Still, it seems to us that 
Mr. Metcalfe is led by his admiration for the dash and 
vigour of the piratical Scandinavian to undervalue the 
superior civilisation of the Anglo-Saxon. It is less. pic- 
turesque, no doubt, to stay at home and mind one’s 
house than to sail away to other people’s land and reap 
where one did not sow, meeting with various and exciting 
adventures by the way. Yet, if we gladly own our debt 
to the Scandinavian blood which has doubtless done 
much in giving England her naval heroes, her explorers 
and her colonists, we ought not to forget that the less 
dazzling qualities of the law-abiding and peace-ensuring 
Anglo-Saxon have most of all supplied that solid con- 
centric patriotism, which makes a volunteer out of a 
vestryman, and has been as a thread to guide the return, 
if not to check the flight, of the sea birds, who have 
carried the fame of their home all over the world. Not 
the least interesting part of the Anglo-Saxon portion of 
the present work is the account of the revival of the study 
of Anglo-Saxon by Archbishop Parker and Sir H. 
Spelman, and the pleasant record of the correspondence 
and friendship of the latter with the great Danish anti- 
quarian, Ole Worm. The Archbishop was a_ capital 
instance of the man just suited tothe hour. Had the 
zeal of so powerful a collector been deferred but a short 
time, losses irreparable and ineffable would, without doubt, 
have occurred in Anglo-Saxon MSS. A delirium of destruc- 
tion seems to have possessed men at the epoch of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. And the books of the 
libraries were absolutely sold by ship-loads, “to the 
great wonder of foreign nations” for the use of book- 
binders over sea. 

The chief complaints which are brought, and truly 
brought against the extant Anglo-Saxon literature, are the 
following : First, the marked influence of book-learning 


! which led to the employment of Latin in many instances 
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by Anglo-Saxon writers, to the prejudice of the native 
tongue ; second, a certain vagueness and tameness of 
portraiture and description in marked contrast to the 
vivid and vivifying touches which make the Norse Sagas 
so much more real and so much more deeply interesting ; 
and third, the sombre tone of its poetry, as particularly 
exemplified in “ The Wayfarer.” This last is amusingly 
characteristic of a large number of our fellow-countrymen 
at the present day, and not least of sailors, one of which 
class relates his miseries in the lyric mentioned. Grumb- 
ling is recognised as one of a Briton’s privileges, and our 
soldiers and sailors, who are not remarkable for shirking 
hardships or dangers, certainly have a highly developed 
faculty for “ growling.” No one, with anything like an 
intimate acquaintance with the rank and file of the army 


or navy, can fail to recognise, in the lugubrious strains of 


“The Wayfarer,” the voice of the direct ancestor of manya 
Tom Bowling or Atkins, as the case may be. The Scandi- 
navian, on the other hand, of whom the Icelander is taken 
as the type, is of a much more buoyant and exulting spirit, 
filled full of an overflowing vitality which his less restless 
neighbours had often great cause to lament. The 
mythology, the poetry, and the history of the Scandi- 
navians, are cast alike in a large, free, and magnificent 
mould, which compels admiration that it has been, and 
leaves gratitude that it no longer finds such acute ex- 

ression as of yore. Mr. Metcalfe gives copious trans- 
ations from the Sagas, which present with equal truth 
the din of battle or the wild freedom of the sea, the 
greenwood or the ale bench, the abodes of the gods or 
the bowers of the Norse ladies. There is a very interest- 
ing chapter on the Reformation in Iceland ; and the story 
of King Swerrir, a Norwegian Cromwell, will be new to 
many. Some specimens of the Irish Sagas are also given, 
which must be read to be duly appreciated. Suffice it to 
say that the Milesian bards give on an average about six 
adjectives to every substantive employed. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s style is easy, not to say familiar, but it 
is always “good, strong, idiomatic English,” even though 
the idioms occasionally smack more of the playground 
than of the study ; but he is free from the vice of affec- 
tation which makes a familiar style offensive. It would, 
indeed, be a great boon if more masters of subjects 
would turn their knowledge to the public advantage in a 
style so genial and pleasant. 

There are some, no doubt, to whom the words “Anglo- 
Saxon” recall only constrained attitudes and fierce de- 
bates about orthography; others to whom “ Scandi- 
navian ” is synonymous with rapine and murder. The 
taste for Norse lore can no more be acquired than a 
talent for making poetry, and it is therefore more than 
probable that to certain people Mr. Metcalfe’s history 
will seem trivial, his quotations uninteresting, and his 
enthusiasm unintelligible. To those whose tastes find 
gratification in the strong salty air of the old Norse life 
and literature, this volume will be highly and deservedly 
welcome. 


MR. NEWTON'S ESSAYS. 


Essays on Art and Archeology. By C. T. Newton. Mac- 
millan, 1880. 

In one of those marvellous conversations which Ecker- 
mann has preserved for the delight and the instruction 
of mankind, Goethe says that if we seek for a pattern in 
art we must always return to the ancient Greeks, in 
whose works the beauty of mankind is constantly repre- 
sented. How true this utterance of the immortal poet was, 
how just and lofty in its love for the loveliest things that 
human art has given to us, need not here or else- 
where be urged. Now surely more than ever before we 
are beginning to recognise the glory of Greek art, the 
truth of Greek thought, the beauty of Grecian song, and 
the inestimable value of what infinitely precious remains 
of all these have been left to us from the ruins of the 
ancient world. Never, probably, not even in the most 
impassioned hours of newly-born learning, when men 
first discovered all the wisdom and all the beauty that 
belonged to the words which were cast in that Grecian 
character which they had just learned the art of multiply- 


ing indefinitely, ot began to feel their eyes meng opened 
to grace of form when looking on some statue 

last from the earth to honour the gardens of a cardinal or 
the palace of a prince, has the power of the Hellenes 
been felt more’ sttongly than it is to-day. As in the 


ug up at 


Renaissance, so now there is a hunger and thirst-after the 


shapes of well-nigh immortal loveliness which tame from 
the master hands of some Grecian stone or bronze- 
worker, and for the sounds of undyi 
fell from the inspired lips of Grecian 


sweetness which 
ithe i . Now, too, 
as then, in spite of all our knowledge, there is that vague 
desire after half-comprehended truths and -seen 
beauty. The spirit of Grecian art is abroad and appeals 
to all, but its presence is known and longed after rather 


than understood by those to whom the sound of the © 


Grecian speech and the sight of Grecian handicraft is 
like a sudden gleam of sun across a grey and wintry day, 
lightening and gladdening all that look upon it. To 
these and to all who find an echo of their heart’s desire 
in the gracious melancholy of Béranger’s song, in which 
he dreams of Greece and wishes to die there, the sense 
of gratitude to any master who shall set before them some 
picture of the time they lové and endow them with a 
clearer knowledge of the things they chiefly cherish, 
should be both deep and strong. And to none should 
students of that lovelier life that has passed away be more 
grateful than to such a man as Mr.. Newton, who has 
devoted a lifetime to loyal and patient study and exposi- 
tion of thuse treasures that are left to us from the wreck 
of Athenian splendour and the greatness of Lacedzmon. 
By all, therefore. who love Greece with a sincere and 
reverential enthusiasm, and all who can say with 
Béranger : 
What need they to translate the Song of Homer? 
I’ve been a Greek, Pythagoras says well ; 
With Pericles I loved my mother Athens ; 
Socrates saw me in his prison cell. 
I’ve bent in awe to gods that Phidias set us, 
Seen at my feet Ilissus murmuring by ; 
I’ve waked the bees on flower- Hymettus : 
’Tis there, ’tis there that I would wish to die ; 


the labours of Mr. Newton in the cause of Greek 
should be held very dear, and the services he has ren- 
dered be rated high. It would take long to say how 
much we owe to his indefatigable energy, to his persistent 
pursuit of truth, to the aid he has given always to the 
student and the seeker after knowledge; but there need 
be no doubt that what he has done has not been under. 
appreciated by those for whom all was undertaken, and 
whose admiration and honour will be no doubt his 
highest reward. His new volume comes now at a happy 
hour. The cheap estheticism of the age has set upa 
sort of sham culture, whose devotees play at an untrue 
and unworthy Hellenism. Against this poor hypocrisy 
the teaching of Mr. Newton is the best and surest anti- 
dote. He has striven, and successfully, to quicken the 
desire of knowledge of Greek art by the lectures he has 
been delivering at University College, and he has 
followed it up by the publication of a volume which wilh 
be hailed with delight by all who wish to drink deeper of? 
that Pierian rill, whose once-tasted waters, like those of 
the fountain of Trevi in the Eternal City, invite a 
speedy return to their sacred stream by him who has 
once quenched his thirst thereat. 

It would be vain and hopeless to attempt in the short 
compass at our command to enter into any attempt to 
render a complete account of all that is contained in Mr. 
Newton’s volume, touching, as it does, on so many and 
varied themes. All we shall do besides earnestly recom- 
mending every student of the ancient world to literally 
master all that this book can give him, is to touch upon 
the articles which seem to us to have perhaps special 
importance, those on Greek inscriptions and that on the 
discoveries at Olympia. The value of the Greek inscrip- 
tions is familiar of course to all who know anything of 
classical archeology, but they are generally a little out of 
the way of the ordinary student, and Mr. Newton has 
done therefore special service in rendering a knowledge 
of them more easy to those who, if not beginners in the 
study of archzeology, have not at least their srivium 
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and guadrivium of perfect scholarship. While regretting 
the want of a popular work, giving a classification of Greek 
inscriptions according to their age, country, and subject, 
and a selection of texts by way of example, Mr. Newton 
has endeavoured to fill its place by sketching out “a 
rough classification of this vast chaotic mass of ancient 
documents,” and in this attempt he has succeeded most 
admirably, presenting an account of this perplexed body 
of inscriptions that will be of inestimable assistance to 
the student, who will do wisely in pursuing his researches 
into this branch of archzeology on the lines here laid down. 
To all who have gazed in admiration and reverence on ‘the 
cast now in’ the British Museum of the Hermes holding 
the infant Bacchus in his arms, and which is no other 
than the Hermes of Praxiteles described by: Pausanias, 
the account of the excavations at Olympia will be deeply 
attractive. . The spot where the games were held 
whose ‘origin tradition ascribed to the golden age of 
which the melancholy Hesiod sang, has long been looked 
upon with desire by archzologists, who dreamed that 
perchance the marvels described in the “ Periegesis ” 
might lurk beneath the cloaking earth. Winckelmann, 
whose love for sunlit lands has been chronicled by 
Madame de Staél, and whose passion for beauty taught 
so-much to the young Goethe, dreamed of an exploration 
of the hallowed soil, but nothing was done for long 
enough, and what was done was but poor and fitful. It 
remained to the honour of Germany to undertake those 
researches which have brought again to the clear light of 
day some of the very masterpieces of the ancient world, 

to fill us with the same delight as that which was felt by 
those Romans who, in the quaint medizval legend, found 
the body of Julia, daughter of Claudius, uninjured by 
time and the grave, and were struck with wondering 
homage at its surpassing loveliness. Here we must 
pause, with this earnest word of advice by way of con- 
clusion to all who love Greek art, that they should read 
and re-read this volume, that they may gain the know- 
ledge which will teach them to love none the less, but 
rather much the more, the chirp of Attic grasshoppers 

and the song of the Daulian birds which kept Agathias 
awake, and the splendour of Greek form, and the glory 
of Greek song and the mighty Hellenic laughter. 


A GERMAN HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 


Allgemeine Kulturgeschichte von der Urseit bis auf die Gegenwart. 

‘ «Von Otto Henne Am Rhyn. ' Erster und zweiter Band : Alter- 
thum ; zweiter und dritter Band : Mittelalter. 
1880. Otto Wigand. 

The phrase “history of civilisation” is on many people’s 
tongues, and yet, when we ask what they mean by it, we 
often receive the strangest interpretations. To many it 
is the ideal of all historiography which, freed from the 
dross of everyday life, raised above the silly contention 
of mankind for honour and victory, strives only after 
what is purely mental in the history of human develop- 
ment, which alone it represents. To this ideal of histori- 
ography, pure political history, that is, the history of the 
rise and fall of empires, is opposed, in which the war- 
drum beats so loudly that there is no rétreat for the quiet 
operations of the mind. But such a history of civilisa- 
tion is no less a nonentity than the political history we 
have mentioned. The one is wanting in pith, the other 
in vital energy ; the former will become a systematic 
adaptation and classification of every product of the 
human mind, wherever and whenever they may appear; 
the latter, a wearisome enumeration of dates and deeds. 
Political history without a history of civilisation, that is to 
Say, without a statement of the reasons why this or that 
attempt at the consolidation of power failed or succeeded, 
without reference to contemporaneous civilising pheno- 
mena, is as irrational as a history of civilisation without 
the guiding thread of the political events which shows 
the means. of advancement and the hindrances in the 
progress of humanity from the rude state of nature to the 
higher state of education and civilisation. True, the con- 
ditions of political history are not always the same as 
those of the history of civilisation, and it frequently 
happens that a nation which goes to ruin politically is, in 
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point of civilisation, of more importance than evef, and 
especially in modern times where men are knit closér 
together by the manifold interests of trade and com- 
merce, by which they are enabled to enjoy a greater 
share of mental life in common, and the progress of 
culture is less determined by the accident of war. Never- 
theless, upon the whole, the fundamental plan of political 
history and the history of civilisation will-be the same ; 
only in the construction, in the one the State, and in the 
other the people, will occupy the foreground.’ » - =~ 
It is by these fundamental ideas also that the author. 
of the general history of civilisation now before: us has" 
been guided, and in two volumes he has given us the 
history of ‘civilisation in the periods of antiquity, and 
in another volume that of the middle ages.- (The re- 
maining three volumes, the Modern Ages, aré not yét 
out.) The first volume gives a description of the primeval 
age and of the Eastern nations until they lost their 
independence. Everywhere there is evidence that the 
author is well read in the newest and best works, and 
forms a decided and independent judgment. He avoids 
drawing conclusions respecting the. unknown primeval 
ages by arbitrary generalisations’ of: individual: pheno- 
mena, and by setting up fantastic natural’ laws’ of pro- 
gress, which by a dazzling description’ might « easily 
assume the appearance of cértainty and truth,:and at the 
same time be only vague hypotheses: - Certainly he 
could not help taking into account-the so-called ape- 
theory, so much discussed ; nevertheless, he takes for his 
guide the more moderate “ Anthropological Contribu- 
tions.” of Gerland, and recognises a development in the 
human race similar to that of animals,’ without losirig 
sight of the essential mark .of distinction between men 
and animals—mind. ‘That part of Asia where the terri- 
tory of the three kinds of cultivated: grain, the various 
Indian millets, wheat, and rice, are contiguous—the 
Punjab—is, according to him, the cradle of humanity. 
From hence the human race spread - north-west, south- 
west, and south-east, and under the influence’ of -the 
various climates and the di t nature of tlie ‘soil; 
formed that difference of races} the signs of which are so 
manifold that the learned hesitate between three and 
twenty-two races. Now it is the skull formation, now 
the colour of the skin, and at another time the hair which 
is the distinguishing feature ; but there is no generally 
valid principle to determine the choice. Our’ author 
takes refuge in one of the forms of classification derived 
from the state of civilisation of the individual nations :— 
1. Wight-people, that is, those who- occupy the -lowest 
rank in civilisation, who have founded no states, who 
have no idea of art and science, of morality and true 
religion, but are for the t part under the torpid 
déspotism of the priestly’ family leader. To them belong 
mostly nations with: black or otherwise dirty-coloured 
skins, with woolly hair, a long skull, and slanting jaws, 
living round the Indian Ocean, where they.come least 
into contact with the human stream of civilisation, the 
Hottentots and the African negroes, the Australians and 
the Papuans, and the aboriginal Dravidians of Hindostan. 
2. The twilight nations, which, it is true, have founded 
large empires and states, but have developed no -inde- 
pendént national feeling, who ‘ate acquainted with art 
and science, but do -not cultivate them on their own 
account, but only for the advantage they reap from them. 
Yellow and brown skins, smeoth hair, a short skull with 
a slanting jaw, are the principal distinctive features of 
these nations, whose dwellings lie round the great ocean, 
the Malays, the red-skins of America, and the Mongols. 
3. The daylight nations. ‘They have not only founded 
states, but they have brought into action popular power ; 
they have developed the idea of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful, encompassed the earth with their trade and 
commerce, and exercised a ‘progressive influence on all 
the other nations. Their colour is principally white, or at 
least light, the skull long or short, but the nether jaw is 
always straight. They have settled: principally by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and are separated into classes which. 
have played a leading ‘part at. various ‘times 1m 
civilisation, viz., the Hamites in ancient Egypt, 
the Semites in ancient Mesopotamia and Canaan, 
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the Aryans or Japhetites in ancient India or Iran, in 
Hellas and Rome, in modern Europe and America. 

We cannot, of course, along with our author, accompany 
the nations in their wanderings, nor trace the influence of 
the soil, climate, and nourishment ; we must be satisfied 
by picking up a few crumbs from the richly furnished 
table, in order to try the quality of the dishes offered us. 
According to general custom, the author begins his de- 
scription of the civilised peoples with the probably oldest 
empire in the world, the principal representative of the 
higher development of the Mongolian race, the Chinese. 
He then passes to the Jews, Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoe- 
nicians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, and 
considers next, in systematic succession, the land in its 
position and the nature of its soil and climate, afterwards 
the people in their domestic, social, and political mode 
of life, and briefly but clearly developes their form of 
religion and their doings in the domain of literature and 
art. Everywhere we see that he is well read in the best 
modern works on the subject of the respective nations, 
and that he has been more industrious than most authors 
in collecting his materials. His conclusions respecting 
individual nations and their forms of culture are mostly 
excellent, and the reader will seldom be inclined to dis- 
agree with him. 

Only his final judgment does not seem to agree with 
what he says in characterising the several nations indivi- 
dually. He speaks of a formation, in all these Eastern 
kingdoms, of a regular system of state affairs of a pecu- 
liar character, a profound system of religion, from which 
have arisen metaphysical schools, and schools of moral 
philosophy, and a literature:with a prosaic and poetical 
development ; but it appears to us that these phases of 
development have not manifested themselves amongst all 
of the nations above mentioned. ‘True, the author adds, 
“ many of these lines of development have attained the 
pinnacle only by the union of the activity of two or more 
of these peoples, and in the mental improvement of a 
new civilised nation, which was unable to raise itself to 
any height by its own unaided endeavours ;” but this 
modification is not sufficient to reduce the sweeping 
assertions of the first position to the right proportion. 
To cite an example, it appears to us to be incorrect to 
say that before the introduction of the Buddhist doctrine 
into China, a “ profound system of religion” had deve- 
loped itself. On the other hand, the author very pro- 
perly lays stress upon the influence of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia on Western Asia and Greece, a view often 
disputed, but now generally acknowledged. Of course 
the right proportion must be observed, and Greek culture 
must not be accounted off-hand as a product of Egyptian 
and Chaldzan culture. 

In the second volume the author occupies himself with 
the Hellenes and Romans, whose preponderating in- 
fluence on the civilisation of the present time is signified 
by greater amplitude of treatment as compared with that 
of the Oriental nations. With genuine enthusiasm, he 
praises both the country and the people of Hellas, 
where nature and art shone forth in all their wonderful 
beauty, and under a wonderful sky, “ where the land is 
richer in sea, and the sea is richer in land than any- 
where else in the world.” In its richness in islands and 
peninsulas, creeks and lakes, it is a miniature of Europe, 
as in its mental culture it is an example and a source of 
civilisation for all Europe. 

Peculiar, although not quite acceptable, are our author’s 
views as to the contrast between the Hellenic and the 
Eastern civilisations. He attributes this contrast to the 
circumstance that Hellas is not, like the Oriental civi- 
lised states, a valley with a river flowing through it, but a 
highly diversified land, that the “thalattian” form, in 
contrast to the “ potamian,” involves a manifold in unity, 
and a unity in manifold, that instead of the monotony of 
a stream valley, there prevails the harmony of verdant 
beaches, and the foaming blue waves of the sea, and that 
high towering rocks and lovely valleys promote a feelin 
for the beautiful, and increase the strength of the inhabi- 
tants. Of quite another character was Italy. The 

innumerable mountain chains, bays, and advanced 
islands of Hellas, contributed to the production of a mul- 


titude of stately beings. The dominance of the mountain 
chain of the Apennines, with no i nt branches, and 
for the most part wide valleys, which expand into broad 
plains, and mutually exist in slight connection, favoured 
political unity in Italy, although it was only won after long 
and fierce struggles. The ed and unproductive 
soil of Greece led its inhabitants to mental activity and 
bodily exercise. The overflowing nature of Italy soon 
caused the colonies of the Greeks, at first so vigorous, 
especially in the south, to sink into luxury. It was only 
the eminently central situation of Rome, and the com. 
paratively rude climate of that city, which promoted the 
physical and mental development of the last sovereigns 


of the ancient world. Their poverty compelled them © ae 


to go in search of conquest, and the resistance of 
their opponents taught them the art of war. The 
exercises of war and law deprived their character of 
all grace, and even the reception of Greek art and 
science paved the way for the entrance of the latter into 
the heads, but not into the hearts of the Romans. 
Nevertheless this iron rigour and calm dignity originally 
rested on a noble foundation, love of home, of family, of 
city, and of state. The later period of moral corruption 
certainly rubbed the gloss from the Romanname. Thus the 
history of civilisation must come between two periods of the 
history of Rome, that of the Italian, simple, just, and 
republican, and the Rome embraced by the Mediterra- 
nean, enervated, unscrupulous, cosmopolitan, and im- 
perial: Whilst the second volume of the work before us 
treats the history of the civilisation of Hellas and Rome in 
great detail, the third, a briefer form, contains a most 
interesting survey of the civilising conditions of the 
most important nations in the world in the time of the 
middle ages. The author characterises the middle ages 
as the period in which new and previously unknown 
peoples appear on the stage of history, and in which 
nations of different origin strive for union in one 
religious belief, which no longer, like all the ancient 
religions, should be intended for a single nation, but for 
all nations ; third, the middle ages, the period in which 
the most prominent nations demanded fixed political as 
well as religious organisation. It is in accordance with 
these points of view that the author arranges the con- 
tents of his third volume. After he has shown, at the 
conclusion of the second volume, how Christianity was 
developed out of Jewish and Greek germs, he treats next 
of the newly appearing peoples of Europe, which had 
their own ancient and not unimportant culture, the Fins 
and the Slavs in the north and east, the Celts in the west, 
and the Germans who gave the tone afterwards. Then 
he describes how the Christian teaching came to these 
nations, and created at first a kind of State Church, 
which then, as the Roman papacy, with its peculiar 
arrangement of monastic life and its hierarchical long- 
ings, set itself in opposition to secular sovereigns, was 
again ousted from this position in order to make room 
for the freer development of religious feeling. Along 
with the explanations respecting Church and State, 
account is taken of the preponderating influence of rank, 
and the nobility, citizens, and peasants are brought before 
us in their social position. To the discussion of the 
social relations is added the representation of the life of 
the state, of sciences, art, and poetry in Europe. A 
further chapter discusses the development of Islam, that 
plagiarism of Judaism and Christianity, and the arcient 
religions of the Arabs, whose wide diffusion soon led to 
long and difficult struggles in the crusades. Further 
still roams the eye of the ardent historian, and goes in 
pursuit of the third extending international religion, 
Buddhism in Tibet, China, and Japan. In fact, having 
arrived at the limits of the middle ages, he seeks to 
penetrate the countries of the Incas and the Aztecs, then 
unknown to European nations. It is to work up such 
comprehensive material that Henne Am Rhyn has 
applied himself in the third volume, and has carried 
out the task with great ability. That, in consequence of 
the variety of the materials treated, and the still pre- 
vailing uncertainty and want of clearness, everything is 
not presented in the same convincing manner, will be 
easily accounted for by every equitable judge ; but that, 
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on the other hand, the author has ardently endeavoured 
to give us the best that his profound studies enabled him 
to give, must be honourably acknowledged. 





THE WAIFS OF LONDON. 


Piched Up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life amongst the 
London Poor. By Richard Rowe. London: W. H. Allen 
and Co., Waterloo Place. 


The author of this book is beyond our criticism. He has 
passed into the silent land, and left behind him a blank 
in one of the most peculiar walks of literature, a walk 
which he may almost be said to have invented. Mr. 
Rowe studied the waifs of London life, the flotsam and 
jetsam of our weary Babylon, with the assiduity of a 
naturalist, and the sympathy of a philanthropist. 

Mr. Rowe was a moralist no doubt, but he never 
moralises. He simply describes, “holds the mirror up 
to nature” with a steady hand, and leaves his readers 
very much to draw their own inferences. To an ardent 
social reformer, his sketches must be somewhat dis- 
appointing. They impress the mind with the fatalism of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, “‘ Thatwhich is crooked cannot 
be made straight, and that which is wanting cannot be 
numbered.” oard schools are good, churches are 
good, reformatories are good; but they hardly skim 
the surface of the great sea of depravity, misery, 
and death which is fed by a thousand streams, 
What human agency, for example, could reform “A 
Philosophical Vagabond ?” 

Oh, yes, I know all that about making two blades of corn grow 
where only one grew before, but I have no ambition to be a bene- 
factor to my species. I wasn’t meant to work any more than the 
birds are. I was born lazy, so I am lazy. That’s what I call 
living agreeably to nature. I’d a decentish education, at least I 
might have if I'd taken the trouble to get it, but you know the 
saying about leading a horse to the water and not being able to 
make him drink. However, I was always fond of reading, and 
am now, books that don’t bother your head and make you feel un- 
comfortable. The South Sea Islands I used to like to read about, 
pretty women and palm trees and all that, and no trouble. Captain 
Cook, I think it is, says that when a man has planted the bread- 
trees he’s done his duty, provided for himself and his family, and 
posterity, I think I could be equal to so much work. 


Your philosophical vagabond is no dangerous burglar, 
hardly even a thief. Exploits of that order require too 
much exertion, and might land the philosopher in trouble 
which it is his sole object in life to avoid. Petty pilfering 
is another matter. That can be done with comparative 
impunity, and is an excellent supplement to begging : 

Steal! Foh! a fico for the phrase. : 


I’m a law unto myself. I don’t acknowledge your English law ; 
I don’t get any benefit from it, and I am not bound byit.... 
When I’ve got enough for the day and night, I don’t trouble any 
more, I’m a true Christian. When I’ve got my daily bread I take 
no thought for the morrow, saying, ‘‘ What shall I eat, and what 
shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed?” No, I just 
dander on, this way and that way, till I come to what'll makea 
good camping-place, and there I stop, whatever the time is, so long 
as there’s nobody about. . . . It’s humbug, best part of it, all that 
professin’ to care for other folk ; and I ain’t a humbug, thank God. 
That’s why I like the country better than town; you can keep 
yourself more to yourself in the country. But, of course, we are 
obliged to come to London in winter to get the flats to feed us, just 
= the starved-out birds come up to the windows when the snow 
ies thick. 


The philosophical vagabond’s notions of the obligation | 


of the marriage tie are a little loose ; but they are, to say 
the least, not without a certain relevancy when one con- 
siders the life-story of such unequally yoked couples as 
John Davey, the Bethnal Green murderer, and his wife 
Martha : | 

You can have a wife and children if you like, but you needn’t 
keep ’em a day after you are tired of em. Ashamed of myself? 
Why should I be? It’s a deal better for all parties. Just think 
what a lot o’ nagging would be saved, and, mayhap, murder too, if 
married folk could slip their necks out o’ the noose as soon as it 
began to gall them. 

Next, perhaps, to the Philsophical Vagabond in interest 
is the Birdcatcher. He also is a philosopher in his way, 
and, may-be, an honest man. His comparative immu- 
nity from vice is, in a great measure attributable to his 
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habits of early rising. The Birdcatcher is a person of 
resource, and seldom comes on the rates. : 

What beats me is, that in a place like Lon’on, where sparrers is 
so plenty, folks should let theirselves die of starvation, so long as 
they could get a bit o’ fire anywheres to cook’em at. Why, in any 
back yard you could ketch a lot o’ sparrers wi’ an ole sieve, an’ 
they aint bad eatin’ when they’re plump. Of course, there aint 
much on ’em at the plumpest, but then you can eat a lot, and crunch 
‘em up, bones an’ all. 

The cleverest sketch in the work is, perhaps, that of 
the Italian Organ-man. Poor old Guy is taken exactly 
from the life, and there is a world of pathos in his ups 
and downs. ; 

Iam not Anglishman, me Italian. My organ? She play many 
tune for many people ; ‘*Pop go de Veasel,” and de ‘*Old Un- 

she have more psalm-tune, and dey come. close 
togeder. I vill tell you vy. I go trough place vere de people dat 
love de psalm-tune live close togeder. If I play, ‘Pop go de 
Veasel’’ dere, no pen-nee. So I no play “* Pop go de Veasel” dere, 
but de psalm-tune. Who are dey? I know not. Dey love de 
psalm-tune. Dere is so many kind of religion in Lon-don, I know 
not, sare, I tell you. It cost me good bit to get my tune proper, 
De fresh tune cost moosh. But now she is proper, I know de 
people I go rond, and my organ play to please her customer. Vat 
you call, sare, a fun-nee fellow, a-doctor, dat alvay give me pen-nee 
ven he is at home, He come out on de step of his shop to give me 
de pen-nee ; he say to me, ‘‘ Ah, you have feel deir pulse.” He 
like not de people dat love de psalm-tune. Dey no vant him, so 
he no like dem, But he alway give me de pen-nee. Von day he 
not at home. I plays and a yong shentleman come out and fling 
about his arm. tink he ver moosh pleased, But de young 
shentleman fetch the pelisseman. He give me shove, so I say, 
‘*Vat for?” De pelisseman pinch me ver hard, dough I say 
noting; but I vonder, sare, at your contree. But I meet de 
doctor, and he speak to de pelisseman, and he scold de 
shentleman and give me seesepen-nee. So I go, and am gia de 
yong shentleman run for de_ pelisseman, dough he pinch me; 
yes, ver moosh, I like to knock him down vid my stick, But me 
stranger ; I must mind de law. 

Mr. Rowe has studied the most hopeless wrecks of 
humanity with the same sort of curiosity that an ento- 
mologist devotes himself to considering the habits of 
insects. To most people they may present no single 
feature of interest, but to him they are meat and drink. 
He blames them not. He simply observes their ways, 
and takes notes. His methods of study are strictly ex- 

rimental, Where he could not go with safety by 

imself he had as commissioner for Words the aid 
of Scotland Yard, and the result is the work before us. 
The pictures he draws are severely truthful, though it is 
evident the artist is a master of colour, and could, if he 
wished, produce effects of a very startling character. The 
book. is easy and pleasant to read, but we have had 
sufficient experience in treating similar subjects to know 
that it must have been hard to write. There is a great 
deal in it of the ars artem celans, which is ever the pro- 
duct of severe toil. It is a book that may interest the 
old and young, the serious and the frivolous, and it is 
only to be regretted that the author was not spared to 
make his final corrections on the text. There are ten 
illustrations, we believe, by Mr. Bell, who has just gone 
to China as special artist of the ///ustrated London News. 
They are evidently taken from the life, and add con- 
siderably to the charm of the volume. The Philo- 
sophical vagabond’s countenance, in particular, is an 
excellent commentary on that contemplative gentleman’s 
opinions. 


THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Life of the Prince Imperial of France. With Portrait. Compiled 
by Ellen Barlee, author of ‘‘ Homeward,” ‘‘A Memoir,” &c., 
&c. London: Griffith and Farran. 1880, 

It is hard to feel much interest in the life and adven- 
tures of a piece in the games of other men, and it is 
particularly hard to do so when the piece is in itself of 
comparatively small importance and disappears early 
from the board. The Prince Imperial was by no means 
king of the great match still going on between Repub- 
licans and Bonapartists in France. His loss was a blow 
for his side, but by no means ruin, and Miss Barlee in 
making him the subject of a special biography acts some- 
what like the onlooker at a game of chess, who should 
give a history of the few moves and premature capture of 
the bishop’s pawn. There must be a profound knowledge 
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of the game, and a brilliant insight into the science of 
the player, to make such a treatise interesting, and 
they must, moreover, be set forth with the daintiest 


ae skill. ‘ 
Unfortunately the biographer of the Prince has not 
taken that view of her task, and there is nothing in the 
way she has treated it to show that if she had the result 
would have answered to the effort. The life which Miss 
Barlee has ‘compiled ” (we give her all credit for the 
modesty displayed by this word) is essentially a biography 
after the manner of the “Court Newsman.” The trivial 
nature of the subject makes it necessary to fill the book 
out with padding, for which the previous career of his 
family affords ample material in the early part of the 
work. The war of 1870-71 is utilised for a similar 
purpose in the middle, and Zululand at the end. The 
two latter subjects are “ compiled ” from the daily papers, 
and can only be recommended as “ skip.” The first, which 
alone has more than a very indirect relation to the 
Prince, contains nothing in the way of fact which could 
not have been found in the sketch of Napoleon III.’s 
career published in the Zimes when he died, although the 
writer tells us that it was “collated” from Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s interesting work “The Life of Napoleon III.” 
As regards the spirit of the sketch, it has all the respectful 
propriety of a lady-in-waiting to the Imperial Court. The 
early years of Napoleon III., and the curious domestic 
relations of Queen Hortense and her husband, are 
skimmed over with a certain demure air of innocence. 
The writer does not lose her gravity over Strasbourg and 
Boulogne. As regards the “celebrated coup d’état,” she 
is indeed open to conviction that Louis Napoleon was not 
perfectly spotless ; but then however willing he was to 
stand by the Republic “the greed of power was too 
strong to ensure any hope that order could be main- 
tained by such a government,” which, allowing for bad 
English, is very true, only the greed was not exactly in 
the place in which Miss Barlee finds it. She would 
really seem to have taken in serious earnest the bur- 
lesque defence of Napoleon’s conduct written by Mr. 
Thackeray. ‘ He thought they meant to break the law, 
and so he broke it for them.” The life of the Prince 
Imperial himself is told in thorough keeping with the 
sketch of his father’s. His approach is heralded by much 
turgid French verse, and the activity of innumerable 
sempstresses all busy on the layette. 

There were twelve dozen robes, with under linen in proportion, 
upon which, for months previously, the most famous embroideresses, 
designers, lace-makers, and fine seam workers had been employed, 
and the display formed a complete competitive art needlework ex- 
hibition. The cradle was presented to the Empress by the City of 
Paris. It was in the form of a ship, which device is to be found in 
the arms of France (sic), and was made of rosewood, elaborately 
decorated in enamel and oxidised silver. 

The coral for the august infant (value 600 francs), 
his bassinette, and the curtains thereof, the bunting 
lavishly flown all over France, and the silver gilt font 
provided for the baptism, are dwelt on with the enthusiasm 
of a writer who appreciates the halo of poetry they cast 
round the beginning of life. After escaping from the 
rosewood cradle, the Prince went through the adventures 
which attend the boyhood of most princes. He contrived 
not to be suffocated in lace, and to survive the attentions 
of some dozen nurses. He was often very naughty to 
his tutor, and once persisted in riding a donkey upstairs. 
The reporters of the right-minded part of the press 
were privileged to learn his astoundingly heroic and 
appropriate sayings when compelled to undergo a surgical 
operation. In short, he was the object of an immense 
amount of mingled sycophancy and sentimental devotion, 
more or less inspired by the police, but which is appa- 
rently sincere enough in Miss Barlee, since it follows him 
even to the “ Maisonette” at Woolwich, which was so 
absurdly small for the two big footmen in the imperial 
green and gold livery who, she carefully notes, hung about 
the door. Napoleon III. had not laboured altogether in 
vain for his house. He could not keep them on the 
throne, but he saved them from having to face life again 
without the support of at least two footmen. 

. What the young Prince was in character it is very hard 
to learn. He had littlé ‘time to show any, but it says a 


great deal for him that we gain a certain sympathy for 
him even from Miss Barlee’s Life. Captain Kensington’s 
impressions of him are all in his favour, and he would 
seem to have gained the kindly regard of his comrades at 
Woolwich under somewhat difficult circumstances. The 
divinity which hedges even a deposed family of royal ad- 
venturers may account for most of the stories of his —_ 
some of which show a rather feeble vein of fancy on the 
part of his supporters, but he would really appear to 
have been a lad of spirit, and we have sufficient con- 
fidence in the integrity of his examiners to give him 
credit for more than average parts. Like a great many 
other people, he had “a special aptitude for grasping 
the main principles rather than the details,” which means 
that he generalised and jumped at conclusions. The 
writings which he has left, and the speeches he delivered 
on political questions are of course only the repetition of 
a well-taught lesson. The world is too busy to trouble 
itself any longer about “es idées Napoliontennes, pat- 
ticularly at secondhand. ‘The written prayers which he 
left are of more interest, as showing that his mind had 
been successfully impressed with the gushing, mystical, 
and emotional piety so popular among Roman Catholics 
in our times. It would scarcely have facilitated his 
attaining power in France, but it may have had some- 
thing to do with forming that amiability of character 
which he is generally acknowledged to have shown. Of 
this Miss Barlee gives a touching testimony. The Prince, 
it seems, said good-bye to the pew-opener at Chislehurst 
“with his own lovely smile,” and the good woman gave 
his epitaph as follows: “He was a true prince, ma’am, 
and never did aught that a prince should not do.” With 
this verdict Miss Barlee loyally agrees, and we accept it 
with the necessary limitation, that is, in his relations to 
pew-openers, secular or religious, to which sphere a hard 
fate confined his princely action. 


NOVELS. 
Wandering Will, Remington. 


To this modest little volume the author refrains from 
giving his name. Yet he had but small need to be 
ashamed ofhis work. ‘ Wandering Will” is hardly any- 
thing more than a description of an emigrant’s passage to 
New York, and the difficulty of obtaining employment in 
America. Still it is written with a certain sense of 
humour and a strong descriptive power. Why the author 
introduces a curious allegory into the last part of the 
story it is hard to conceive. Yet even this is very prettily 
imagined and well carried out. ‘The verses also which 
are introduced are not by any means discreditable. 
“Wandering Will” is well worth reading, and as it would 
only take an hour or so to run through its pages, ought 
to find many readers. 


The Story of Heritage. By Herbert Gough. Remington. 


For many years at the Royal Academy show one could 
always count on a certain number of pictures appearing 
which had a certain subject. No matter how the fashions 
in art ebbed and flowed, “Cavaliers in Hiding,” or in 
distress, or in something or the other, were always to be 
seen. And in the novel market something similar always 
occurs. Whether or no during the novel season there 
will be a new work by Messrs. Anthony Trollope or 
Wilkie Collins, or whether Mrs. Oliphant will help to 
amuse us, we cannot altogether safely calculate. But, 
happen what may, we are sure to have a score of 
novels in which a poor governess is beloved by a proud 
squire with a haughty mother, who tries to prevent the 
course of true love from running smooth. Such a novel 
is “Heritage.” There is a simple governess clad in 
cheap frocks, there is a grand gentleman with a large 
estate and a tweed suit, there is also a haughty mother 
after the most approved style of penny and halfpenny 
literature. Perhaps it is only fair to mention that among 


the recognised attractions there is enough mention of — 


kissing to suggest the famous scene in “ Genevitve de 
Brabant.” As to anything else in “ Heritage,” a morbid 
feeling of generous sympathy compels us to silence. 
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People She Knew. By an Old Maid. Remington. 


We do not wish An Old Maid any ill-will, but cannot 
help remarking that if she had devoted her attention to 
the culture of the parrot species and to the organisation 
of district visiting instead of to writing a volume of 
stories, her own time perhaps, and a portion of ours 
certainly, could have been more satisfactorily passed. 
There is nothing that is wicked in the stories, and there 
is nothing interesting. Yet, to make amends, there are 
some quaint specimens of bad English and some highly 
humorous pages, although whether the author intended 
them to be so is rather doubtful. 


My Only Love. By E. Aylmer Blake. Remington. 


The lady who has written this novel has before 
appeared as an authoress. Perhaps then she ought to be 
treated with a sentiment, at least, of reverence. She 
must have published in all 1,500 pages of fiction, or 
thereabouts. It is rather a serious matter as to how 
much more she may publish. Whether “My Only 
Love” is intended in any way to be harmlessly naughty 
in its style, it would require much study of the subject to 
determine. But although there is a wicked lady of rank, 
a military hero, a would-be actress, a nautch-girl, Nana 
Sahib, and a tragic death as a wind-up, “ My Only Love” 
is a novel that some tender scruples would prevent many 
of us from recommending even to a deadliest enemy. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Quarterly Review for the third quarter of 1880 con- 
tains a good deal of very agreeable reading. A review of 
the recently published “ Life and Letters of the First Earl of 
Minto ” is not without considerable bearing upon the present 
situation, both in England and in India, and the general 
reader who is devoid of partisan feeling, if indeed there be 
any such neutral minds nowadays, will probably come to the 
conclusion that it would be well for England if she had just 
now a few statesmen as capable of, and indifferent to, any 
office as Sir Gilbert Elliot. Those who are destined to 
pass much of the autumn in London will be glad to find in an 
article on the county of Middlesex many indirect hints of 
quaint and curious nooks in the metropolitan county that may 
be well explored between Friday and Monday. The ever new 
story of Thomas Chatterton, and the never old story of Marie 
Antoinette, furnish materials for two good stock articles. 
One of the best papers published on the Swedish discovery 
of the north-east passage is entitled “ Recent and Future 
Arctic Voyages,” and we are very glad to see that the 
Quarterly takes its gloves off in dealing with Captain 
Cheyne’s ridiculous project. “The Universities and their 
Critics,” vigorously protest against some of the proposed 
changes in Oxford and Cambridge, and denounces the ten- 
dency to model the English Universities after the Scotch, 
“with their unwieldy classes, their lower standard, their 
popular, but comparatively superficial, influence.” The 
reviewer of “Around the World with General Grant,” has 
allowed himself to be carried away by Mr. Russell Young’s 
somewhat random writing. For example, he quotes a 
description of General Grant’s visit to Prince Bismarck 
during the Berlin Congress as follows : “ Passing through 
the park, on your right stretches an edifice, or rather a whole 
range of buildings, forming three sides of a square.” This 
is simply ridiculous to anyone who has ever been in Berlin, 
and who knows the Radziwill Palace, and those who have 
not been to the German capital may satisfy themselves by 
hunting up the point in Baedeker. An article on “St. Paul 
and Rénan ” follows the orthodox groove, and is withal tem- 
perate and scholarly. The post of honour is occupied by a 
paper which demonstrates what we fear is too true that the 
influence of the Whig party as such has entirely dis- 
appeared from English politics, and that the survivors of 
the Whigs inheriting or maintaining the characteristic prin- 
ciples of the old historic party must be prepared either 
to cast in their lot with their former opponents, or to be 
dragged along unwillingly in the triumphant procession of 
advanced and destructive Radicalism. 


_ In sharp contrast with the plain speaking of the Quarterly 
is the halting between two opinions of the corresponding 
article in the Edinburgh Review, which, at first expressing 
its confidence in the Government on account of the number 
of Whig statesmen in the Ministry, ultimately perceives that 
the measures of the Cabinet have been dictated, not by the 
Whigs, but by the Radicals, and are dangerous precisely in 
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proportion to their departure from sound Whig princi es, a 

rture from which will, the Edinburgh Review acknow- 
ledges, extinguish the moderate Liberal party, and ostracise 
the moderate Liberals. Broadly speaking, the old Blue and 
Yellow teaches the same lesson as the Quarterly, a lesson, 
in the words of one of the old homilies, “very necessary for 
these times.” Will the editor, however, kindly explain to 
whom he refers by the title of Major O’Donnell? Had the 
member for Dungarvan field rank in the Mobiles, or is he a 
major because his father was a captain? The most notable 
of the other articles in the current number are those on 
“ Naval Power in the Pacific,” which demonstrates the great 
and growing strength of Russia in that ocean, and “ Land- 
lords, Tenants, and Labourers,” based upon Mr. Jefferies’ 
“ Hodge and his Masters.” A paper on “Mind in the Lower 
Animals” exposes the credulity of some of the investigators 
of animal instincts, 


The position and claims of the Scotch peers occupy the 
forefront of the Westminster Review. The tone of the article 
is best expressed in the words, “ There is a about the 
Scotch peerage that demands the gratitude o to obliga- 
tion; their history has been the history of political ob- 
struction.” A very thoughtful article assigns the “ Place of 
Socrates in Greek Philosophy.” Of his doctrine the first 
verification was his own life; with him, to know the right 
and to do it were the same. The power that he “ possessed 
of rousing other minds to independent activity and apostolic 
transmission of spiritual gifts” was the second, and “the 
ee practical dialectic tendency of all subsequent 
philosophy so-called ” was the third verification of his teach- 
ing in its essence and form. He remains “the ideal of 
philosophic power.” The “ Peasant Poets of Russia” begins 
with a notice of Lomonosov, the fisherman poet of Khol- 
mogin, and the father of modern Russian literature. His 
career of court success contrasts strongly with the life of the 
true poet of the people, Koltzof, and the bitter exile of Taras 
Schevchenko, the Cossack poet. The weakness of the 
opponents of “ Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister,” 
and the vexed question of “Game Laws and Game Pre- 
serving” form the subjects of two articles, well chosen for 
their ene and well argued from that point of view, 
which for the readers of this periodical goes without saying. 
The number is a good one, but might have contained fewer 
misprints. 

The contents of the fournal of the Statistical Society are 
the —— read before the Society. Dr. Mouat’s paper on 
“The 
deserves careful perusal, and should be in the hands of all 
who interest themselves in the elevation of pauper children 
from the accidental disadvantages of their lot. Surgeon- 
General Balfour deals with the “ Vital Statistics of Cavalry 
Horses,” and the “Statistics of Ten Years of British Agri- 
culture” are examined by Captain Craigie. The journal 
contains the annual issue of Lloyds’ Statistics of Marine 
Casualties. A contribution on the “ Movement of Popula- 
tion in Russia,” although referring to 1867-70, is of interest. 


Contributors from London, Dublin, Pennsylvania, and 
Montreal supply the articles of the current number of the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Of the contents 
which are not elaborate sermons, “ Hymnology” an 
“ Buddhism” are the most notable. The writer of the latter 
does not believe that the number of Buddhists in the world 
exceeds the aggregate of those who bear the Christian name. 
Mr. Moore tries to be sceptical about the well-ascertained 
history of Sakya-muni. It is a dangerous precedent. 


Fresh and bright as usual is the July number of S¢. Nicho- 
fas. It is a pleasure even for the “ grown ups” to turn the 
pages of this excellent children’s magazine, while for the 
ittle ones themselves it must be a treat eagerly anticipated 
from month to month. English publishers should certainly 
be spurred to generous emulation by S¢ Micholas, and 
should strain every nerve to produce a magazine for the 
young children of the old world which would startle even 
the patriarchal saint who poses upon the cover of Messrs. 
Scribner’s magazine for boys and girls. 

Fournals and Fournalism. By John Oldcastle. (Field 
and Tuer.)—In this dainty little product of “ Ye Leadenhalle 
Presse” choice typography beguiles us into reading the 
results of deep experience, and sage advice to those who seek 
to live by the pen. John Oldcastle, who hides a well-known 
entity under a om de plume, speaks as one of the scribes, 
though also with the authority of one who has sat “in an 
editor’s chair.” The addition of sundry autographs of 
writers of celebrity may commend this work to young ladies, 
and, if they wish to scribble, some useful practical hints also 
are given, with one omission, “ Don’t.” 

The demand that has grown up for information on 
apiculture has induced Messrs. Groombridge to bring out 
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a new and seventh edition of the “ Beekeepers’ Manual,” 
written by the late Mr. Henry Taylor, which has been pro- 
duced under the care of Mr. Alfred Watts. That there is 
plenty of matter in the book we need not deny; while at 
the same time we are bound to notice the pointed omission 
of all reference to the British Beekeepers’ Association, to the 
British Bee Fournal, or to the labours of the Rev. Herbert 
Peel and of Mr, Abbott, who have done more than all the 
Englishmen named in the book put together to popularise 
scientific bee-farming in England. It is time Mr. Abbott 
brought out a really complete manual of apiculture compiled 
from his unrivalled personal experience, and from the rich 
stores accumulated, if we may be allowed the expression, 
in the comb of the Bee Fournal. 


Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides. The Popular 
Doctrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted. By Rev. N. G. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.M. Third Edition. (Elliot Stock.)—It 
is gratifying toan author when, in the third edition of his 
work, he can note with pleasure the progress of thought on 
the lines laid down in the first, and Mr. Wilkins is quite 
within the truth when he says that a very considerable and 
significant change of opinion has been evinced of late years 
with regard to the dnctzine of everlasting punishment. 
Those who are interested in controversial theology will take 
pleasure in Mr. Wilkins’s book, and they will find him an 
able disputant. He surveys his subject from all sides, and 
maintains that the doctrine of eternal torture is quite unten- 
able either on evidence drawn from Scripture, or on the 
teaching of God’s works. While not aiming at any eloquence 
of style the arguments are stated with force and clearness, 
and this little book is an eminently healthy contribution to 
current theological literature. 


The Husband’s Boat, Fudy’s Holiday Book, is a capital 
shilling’s worth. Most of the text is new. It is funny 
enough, though most of the engravings have done duty in 
Fudy recently. Some of them, however, are so good that 
there is a fair laugh to be got out of them even at second 
hand. Mr. Charles H. Ross is eminently skilful in tickling 
the risible faculties, 


The Outlook in Asiatic Turkey. By Edgar Whitaker. 
(P. S. King.) —The telling pamphlet to which we referred in 
our leading article last week is now accessible to the general 
public. It must be read by anyone who seeks to be posted 
up in the Eastern Question. The scheme proposed has in it 
the elements of success. 


We have received the Folk-Lore Fournal of the South 
African Folk-Lore Society, which, though not quite so 
interesting as some of the former numbers, yet contains 
several contributions of value. The folk-lore of the Bush- 
men is so far an unexplored field, and the work of the society 
at Cape Town is likely to be of much use to the London 
committee, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Second Steps to Greek Prose Composition. By the Rev. 
Blomfield Jackson, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The boys 
who make any considerable progress in the art of writing 
idiomatic Greek prose are few and far between at even our 
best public schools, There is really no sound and sufficient 
reason why this should be so, for, after a certain point, Greek 
is, as most teachers will admit, an easier language than 
Latin. While easier it is also infinitely more pliable, and 
adapts itself with a far better grace to the exigencies of 
modern idiom, as the wonderfully ready tongue of the 
Athenian of to-day abundantly testifies. Mr. Jackson, then, 


has done wisely we think in making his selection of English ’ 


passages for translation as wide as possible, including even, 
as he does, a dialogue between Dr. Johnson and Boswell, 
and the description of a football match. Indeed, writers of 
all styles and modes of thought are represented, from Isaak 
Walton to Arthur Helps. When we add that the book, a 
very cheap one to boot, contains, moreover, a carefully 
chosen table of comparative idioms, some valuable hints on 
accentuation, a score of excellent grammar papers, and a 
sufficient vocabulary, we have said enough to show that we 
consider Mr. Jackson’s work a distinct gain to both compo- 
sition master and pupil. 


Outlines of the History of the English Language.—B 
David Campbell. (Thomas Latin) ion coming ik that 
so many of the published works on the English language are 
by Scotchmen? Is it, indeed, that their admiration of us 
and our belongings is so strong that, as Dr. Johnson said 
long ago, to the Caledonian eye the finest prospect in Scot- 
land is the road to England? Or do they real y think that 
they know more about it than we do ourselves, and are 
anxious to enlighten our ignorance? Whatever the cause 


we must and do give them credit for accomplishing their 
task with invariable thoroughness, and an utter absence of 
anything approaching to levity or a perception of the 
ridiculous. Thus, for example, Mr. David Campbell, by 
way of illustrating what he means by tautology, proposes, 
with the utmost gravity, the following sentence : “ He sat 
on the verdant green in the umbrageous shade of the sylvan 
forest,” evidently imagining that this is a by no means un- 
common specimen of polite conversation south of the 
Grampians. Again he warns us, with preternatural solemnity, 
against the use of “succulent bivalve” for “oyster,” “awfully,” 
for “very,” and “eminent agriculturist ” for “ et farmer,” 
and implores us to beware of what he calls “fine ” writing, 
of which one of his examples is the apparently harmless 
remark, “Her Majesty here partook of lunch.” Does he 
mean that for “lunch” he would prefer to see substituted 
“ haggis and oatmeal ” ? There is a little Latin proverb, which, 
we think, fits the case of Mr. Campbell admirably, and 
will form an apposite conclusion to our notice of his 
bantling. It runs thus : “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” We 
do not pretend to say what would be its equivalent in Scotch, 
but in English we usually render it bluntly, “Mind your own 
business,” 

Children’s ee of Bible Stories. Part Ill. By Mrs. 
Herman Gaskoin. Edited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The name of Dr. Maclear is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that nathing but what is orthodox and in 
every way the best of its kind will be admitted into the 
series of Bible stories which he is editing. The present 
instalment contains sketches of the three apostles, St. James 
the Great, St. Paul, and St. John the Divine. It will be 
found well adapted for Sunday reading to small children, 
being divided into chapters of convenient length, and sug- 

sting a healthy religious tone and a delightful freedom 
rom the sickly cant which is so often forced down the 
throats of our little ones, and which more than anything else 
makes them dread the recurrence of Sunday evening. 

Domestic Economy and Household Sciznce—By R. J. 
Mann, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edward Stanford.)—Despite its, 
somewhat forbidding title, Dr. Mann’s handbook, now in its. 
second edition, will be found to contain a vast amount of. 
information within the capacity of a very humble intelligence.. 
His object is “ to explain the broad principles of the science. 
of domestic economy.” In fact, his manual is to the mistress. 
what the cookery book is to that beneficent being who rules 
below stairs. It furnishes, therefore, plain chapters on such 
prosaic matters as food, clothing, washing, health, and even. 
the economy of money in so far as that cantankerous phe- 
nomenon enters into the calculations and disturbs the rest 
of the mistress of a household. She will find, too, towards 
the end of the volume some pertinent remarks on that inter- 
minable cause céldbre, Mistresses v. Servants, though she 
will probably be of opinion that on this particular matter she 
is, and has good reason to far better informed than Dr. 
Mann himself. And finally, if, after diligent perusal of his 
pages, she should so far profit by his instruction as to save 
something out of the housekeeping allowance which falls to 
her share, she will be interested to learn what he has to. say 
about the investment of such savings. In short, for those 
who distrust their own common sense, and are glad to pin 
their faith to the advice and experience of another, the book 
will doubtless prove, and, presumably from the fact of its 
reaching a second edition, has already proved, a valuable 
companion. 

Mathematical Examination Papers with Answers. By 
W. F. Austin. (Edward Stanford.)—These are nothing 
more or less than two collections of mathematical papers set 
in recent Woolwich and Sandhurst entrance examinations 
respectively, with the results appended; useful, no doubt, to 
students, but of no general or lasting interest, and therefore 
meriting only a passing notice in these columns. 

An Introduction to Logic. By W. H. S. Monck, M.A.» 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin- 
(Longmans and Co.)—Following the example of the English 
Universities, the University of Dublin has decided to issue 
from its press a series of (chiefly) educational works. -‘Pro- 
fessor Monck’s “‘ Logic” is one of the first of the series, and, 
unless we are much mistaken, it will also and always be con- 
sidered one of the best. There has been a growing tendency 
of late years to enlarge the borders of logic, and in so-called 
“logic” papers, questions have often been set which involve 
a knowledge of both physics and psychology. This is very 
grievous to the soul of Professor Monck, who has his own 
notions as to the epnae province of the science in ques- 
tion. The fruit of his vexation is the volume before us, and 
for lucid exposition and strong common sense it runs a close 
race with the well-known manuals of Professors Fowler 
Jevons. The most remarkable feature of it is that it ex- 
cludes what is commonly called induction from the domain 
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of logic altogether. In the preface is a short and simple his- 
tory of the science, and a statement of the “manifold 
excrescences” which more and more obliterated its true 
nature, until Kant, Whately, and others, undertook the: task 
of getting rid of them, Of late years,'as we said above, they 
have crept in again, and this time Professor Monck has 
taken upon himself the office of expurgator. His own con- 
tributions to the literature of logic are very sensible, but we 
doubt whether, in this country at all events, his “ Intro- 
duction ” is likely to be generally introduced. Still we would 
certainly urge candidates for Moderations, if not for Greats, 
to look through his supplementary chapters on Definition, 
Division, Syllogism, and Fallacies before submitting them- 
selves to the tender mercies of “the small but well armed 
tribe of examiners.” 

Demosthenis de Coroné Oratio. By B. Drake, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is not 
often that a little school book in these days is still popular 
thirty years after its first appearance. But the work of the 
late Mr. Drake bore so unmistakable an impress of sound 
scholarship, and evinced so rare a faculty of exposition, that 
we cannot wonder at the long survival of his best known 
editions, those, namely, of the “De Corona,” the “In 
Ctesiphontem,” and the “Eumenides” of Aischylus. The 
first of the three is now reproduced, with certain correc- 
oom and bids fair to keep alive the high reputation of its 
author. : 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus rendered into English 
Prose, with an Introductory aoe By A. Lang, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Most people who take the trouble 
to read prefaces must have noticed how often we are 
told that the book has been produced in the face of the most 
extraordinary array of stumbling-blocks ever heard of, which 
nothing short of the dogged perseverance and indomitable 
pluck of the writer could by any possibility have sur- 
mounted. We have to complain of.something of this kind 
here. Without the aid of a couple of friends, whose names 
he, quite unnecessarily, intrudes upon our notice, “it would 
scarcely have been possible for me,” says Mr. Lang, “to 
have seen the translation through the press, owing to cir- 
cumstances which prevented me from revising the work with 
the necessary attention.” Then why in the name of con- 
science did he not delay the publication of these precious 
pages? After rousing our curiosity thus far, the least he 
could do would have been to tell us what was the matter. 
Did he have the measles, or get married, or what? We can 
assure him that we would willingly have waited a year, or 
even longer, for the appearance a his Translations, if that 
would have been any comfort to him or have enabled him 
to revise his work “with the necessary attention.” It is 
certainly a pity to have sent it out as it is. We can scarcely 
recognise the original beauties of Theocritus in the modern 
slang and servants’-hall style of rendering to which he has 
treated us ; and as for his version of the famous “ Lament 
for Adonis,” it might have been written by a fourth-form 
boy. In a word, we can see no legitimate ground for the 
publication of such a book at all. Greek scholars of suffi- 
cient calibre to read Theocritus and the other idyllic poets 
will scarcely stand in need of any adventitious aid, howso- 
ever good and trustworthy, while ordinary English readers 
will prohably not care two straws about forming an acquaint- 
ance with Greek pastoral poetry, even under the guidance 
here provided for them. We cannot express our estimate of 
the value of these Translations at once more concisely or 
more thoroughly than by quoting the well-known Italian 
proverb: Zanto buon che val niente, 





STRAY LEAVES. 


es 

We hear that a conference of Russian schoolmasters and 
officials connected with the Education service will take place 
at St. Petersburg next month. 

A skilled archzeologist has been sent by the Russian 
Government to the province of Olonetz, to investigate some 
interesting remains of the stone age that have recently been 
discovered there. 

The German literary notes this week are as follows :—A 
complete dictionary, compiled in accordance with the new 
Prussian and Bavarian rules of spelling, by Dr. Conrad 
Duden, has made its appearance in Leipsig. Leopold 
Katscher, who is chiefly Shean for his translations from 
English and French, has written a book entitled “ Sketches 
from English Life.” This week’s Sunday edition of the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung contains the close to an 
amusing account of ten days spent in the Highlands. The 
author seemed especially struck by the civility of a waiter at 
the inn at the Bridge of Tilt, whom he characterised as the 
politest man he had ever met in any country, including Paris 


.translation of Hector Malo 


itself. A third edition of W. Liibke’s “ History of Sculpture ” 
is just out of the press. “Gino Capponi” is the title of a 


work by Alfred von Neumont, who was for some time 


Prussian Ambassador in Italy, bearing on the events which 


took place in Italy during the first half of this century. The 


firm of Griidener, in ae have published an authorised 
t’s “Sans famille.” The trans- 
lator is a Fraiilein Mary Muchall, The same firm have also 
brought out an English version of Bodenstedt’s “Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy.” “A ad entitled “Spiritualismus und 
Spiritismus,” their value and object, has been put forth by a 
Baron Dirckinck-Holmfeld. 2 

Messrs. I. and R, Maxwell announce that they will issue 
early next month a cheap edition of Miss Braddon’s recent 
novel, “The Story of Barbara: her Splendid Misery and 
her Golden Cage.” They'will also publish next week a new 
work on Russia, by Mikaél Gortschakoff, entitled “The Mys- 
teries of St. Petersburg ;” “Our Mary,” a novel, by Mrs. 
Gordon Smythies ; “ The Secret Seven,” a romance; by Mr. 
W. T. Hayward; “The Orange Girl,” a dramatic novel, by 
Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng ; “ The King’s Page,” a love-story, 
illustrated by Gustave Doré; “Strange Journeys,” “ River 
Secrets,” “On the Rank,” “In the Force,” and a new 
edition of the “ Comic English Grammar,” illustrated by the 
late John Leech. — ; 

The dramatic performances which have just come to an 
end in Munich have been niarily and artistically (with 
one exception) very successful. During the fifteen nights on 
which the performances took place, the receipts. averaged. 
£270 a night, and, after payment of the expenses, the 
management have cleared £1,000, The only fasco occurred 
in “ Hamlet,” in which piece both the Ghost and the King 
failed to appear at the right time, and the other actors 
becoming nervous, the result was a lamentable failure. The 
most successful amongst the actors and actresses were 
Frau Ellmenreich (Dresden) as Thekla, and Herr Krastel 
(Vienna) as Max, in the Wallenstein trilogy; Herr Holt- 
haus (Hanover) as Cesar, Herr Dettmer (Dresden) as 
Marcus Antonius, and Frau Ulrich, (Dresden) as Portia, in 
Julius Cesar; Herr Barnay (Hamburg) as Macbeth, and 
Frau Wolter Vv ienna) as Lady Mac 3 and in Lessing’s 
“ Minna von m” Frau Frieb-Blumauer (Berlin) in 
the title ré/e. os) 

At the Institute of Art, in Conduit Street, there: was a 
special exhibition of needlework. and pictures last Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. Much of the needlework was excel 
lent, and there were some interesting ~pictures, though the 
contributions were chiefly those of amateurs. A large land- 
scape by Lord Hardinge, “A Relic. of the Battle: of 
Bosworth” by H. J. Fleuss, several views of Paris by Miss 
Beale, some sea pieces by O. .D. Scallard, and two studies 
sent by Mrs. Akroyd were among the best... Much credit is 
due to the Viscountess Hood, Lady Dorothy Neville, Lady 
Borthwick, and the other ladies who organised the exhibi- 
tion, and to Commander Oswald B. Niven, the Secretary of 
the Institute. ieee 

Visitors to Epping Forest will. find their way made-plain 
for them by means of a handy and clear map just published 
by Mr. Stanford. It contains the roads, railroads, and 
railway-stations, as well as the villages, &c., of the tract of 
country from Stratford to Epping Plain. ; 

The committee of the Sunday Society announce that the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the Exhibition of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street will be open to-morrow to their members, the 
latter from 4 to 6.30, the former from 6 to 8.30 P.M. On the 
following Sunday the public will be admitted, if provided 
— tickets, to be obtained from the Secretary, 3 Conduit 

treet. 

Professor Hughes, who is engaged on a biography of the 
late Professor Sedgwick, asks for any letters from the Pro- 
fessor referring to contemporary persons or events. 

At a recent sale of autographs at Leipsig, a letter of Queen 
Elizabeth’s was sold for £15; one of John Locke’s for £8 ; 
one of Calvin for £5. A manuscript of Beethoven fetched 

6; one by Haydn bringing £14, and one of Schubert 

5 10s. Other important sales were: A letter of Weber, 

7; one of Frederick the Great, £4 10s. ; one of Voltaire, 

6; one of Goethe, £3; and two of Schiller, £14. Two 
letters of Lessing were bought for £14 each. 

Twenty-five years of earnest work as composer, author, 
and teacher have earned for Dr. Fowle much gratitude and 
well-deserved honour, but little else. It is proposed to a 
sent a substantial testimonial to this veteran musician, Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the Dowager Lady Antrobus, 
16 Grosvenor Crescent, W. ‘ : 

The interests of the railway service furnish the raison d’étre 
of the Railway Review. Mr. James Greenwood may well 
confidently anticipate the approval and hearty co-operation 
of all railway men in his labours, of which “ Reform, Pro- 
gress, and Justice ” are the watchwords. 
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a new and seventh edition of the “ Beekeepers’ Manual,” 
written by the late Mr. Henry Taylor, which has been pro- 
duced under the care of Mr. Alfred Watts. That there is 
plenty of matter in the book we need not deny; while at 
the same time we are bound to notice the pointed omission 
of all reference to the British Beekeepers’ Association, to the 
British Bee Fournal, or to the labours of the Rev. Herbert 
Peel and of Mr. Abbott, who have done more than all the 
Englishmen named in the book put together to popularise 
scientific bee-farming in England. It is time Mr. Abbott 
brought out a really complete manual of apiculture compiled 
from his unrivalled personal experience, and from the rich 
stores accumulated, if we may be allowed the expression, 
in the comb of the Bee Fournal. 


Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides. The Popular 
Doctrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted. By Rev. N. G. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.M. Third Edition. (Elliot Stock.)—It 
is gratifying toan author when, in the third edition of his 
work, he can note with pleasure the progress of thought on 
the lines laid down in the first, and Mr. Wilkins is quite 
within the truth when he says that a very considerable and 
significant change of opinion has been evinced of late years 
with regard to the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
Those who are interested in controversial theology will take 
pleasure in Mr. Wilkins’s book, and they will find him an 
able disputant. He surveys his subject from all sides, and 
maintains that the doctrine of eternal torture is quite unten- 
able either on evidence drawn from Scripture, or on the 
teaching of God’s works. While not aiming at any eloquence 
of style the arguments are stated with force and clearness, 
and this little book is an eminently healthy contribution to 
current theological literature. 


The Husband’s Boat, Fudy’s Holiday Book, is a capital 
shilling’s worth. Most of the text is new. It is funny 
enough, though most of the engravings have done duty in 
Fudy recently. Some of them, however, are so good that 
there is a fair laugh to be got out of them even at second 
hand. Mr. Charles H. Ross is eminently skilful in tickling 
the risible faculties. 


The Outlook in Asiatic Turkey. By Edgar Whitaker. 
(P. S. King.) —The telling pamphlet to which we referred in 
our leading article last week is now accessible to the general 
public. It must be read by anyone who seeks to be posted 
up in the Eastern Question, The scheme proposed has in it 
the elements of success. 


We have received the Folk-Lore Fournal of the South 
African Folk-Lore Society, which, though not quite so 
interesting as some of the former numbers, yet contains 
several contributions of value. The folk-lore of the Bush- 
men is so far an unexplored field, and the work of the society 
at Cape Town is likely to be of much use to the London 
committee. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Second Steps to Greek Prose Composition. By the Rev. 
Blomfield Jackson, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The boys 
who make any considerable progress in the art of writing 
idiomatic Greek prose are few and far between at even our 
best public schools. There is really no sound and sufficient 
reason why this should be so, for, after a certain point, Greek 
is, as most teachers will admit, an easier language than 
Latin, While easier it is also infinitely more pliable, and 
adapts itself with a far better grace to the exigencies of 
modern idiom, as the wonderfully ready tongue of the 
Athenian of to-day abundantly testifies. Mr. Jackson, then, 


has done wisely we think in making his selection of English’ 


passages for translation as wide as possible, including even, 
as he does, a dialogue between Dr. Johnson and Boswell, 
and the description of a football match. Indeed, writers of 
all styles and modes of thought are represented, from Isaak 
Walton to Arthur Helps. When we add that the book, a 
very cheap one to boot, contains, moreover, a carefully 
chosen table of comparative idioms, some valuable hints on 
accentuation, a score of excellent grammar papers, and a 
sufficient vocabulary, we have said enough to show that we 
consider Mr. Jackson’s work a distinct gain to both compo- 
sition master and pupil. 


Outlines of the History of the English Language.—B 
David Campbell. (Thomas Labia) «Hows soma tk that 
so many of the published works on the English language are 
by Scotchmen? Is it, indeed, that their admiration of us 
and our belongings is so strong that, as Dr. Johnson said 
long ago, to the Caledonian eye the finest prospect in Scot- 
land is the road to England? Or do they really think that 
they know more about it than we’ do ourselves, and are 
anxious to enlighten our ignorance? Whatever the cause 


we must and do give them credit for accomplishing their 
task with invariable thoroughness, and an utter absence of 
anything eer oon to levity or a perception of the 
ridiculous. Thus, for example, Mr. David Campbell, by 
way of illustrating what he means by tautology, pro | 
with the utmost gravity, the following sentence : “ He sat 
on the verdant green in the umbrageous shade of the sylvan 
forest,” evidently imagining that this isa by no means un- 
common specimen of polite conversation south of the 
Grampians. Again hc warns us, with preternatural solemnity, 


against the use of “succulent bivalve” for “oyster,” “awfully,” 


for “very,” and “eminent agriculturist” for “good farmer,” 
and implores us to beware of what he calls “fine ” writing, 


of which one of his examples is the apparently harmless. 


remark, “Her Majesty here partook of lunch.” Does he 
mean that for “lunch” he would prefer to see substituted 
“ haggis and oatmeal ”? There is alittle Latin proverb, which, 
we think, fits the case of Mr. Campbell admirably, and. 
will form an apposite conclusion to our notice of his 
bantling. It runs thus: “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” We 


do not ee to say what would be its equivalent in Scotch, 


but in English we usually render it bluntly, “Mind your own: 
business,” 

Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories. Part III. By Mrs. 
Herman Gaskoin. Edited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The name of Dr. Maclear is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that neing but what is orthodox and in 
every way the best of its kind will be admitted into the 
series of Bible stories which he is editing. The present 
instalment contains sketches of the three apostles, St. James 
the Great, St. Paul, and St. John the Divine. It will be 
found well adapted for Sunday reading to small children, 
being divided into chapters of convenient length, and sug- 
gesting a healthy religious tone and a delightful freedom 
from the sickly cant which is so often forced down the 
throats of our little ones, and which more than anything else 
makes them dread the recurrence of Sunday evening. 

Domestic Economy and Household Sciznce—By R. J. 
Mann, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edward Stanford.)—Despite its, 
somewhat forbidding title, Dr. Mann’s handbook, now in its. 
second edition, will be found to contain a vast amount of 
information within the capacity of a very humble intelligence.. 
His object is “to explain the broad principles of the science. 
of domestic economy.” In fact, his manual is to the mistress. 
what the cookery book is to that beneficent being who rules 
below stairs. It furnishes, therefore, plain chapters on such 
prosaic matters as food, clothing, washing, health, and even 
the economy of money in so far as that cantankerous phe- 
nomenon enters into the calculations and disturbs the rest 
of the mistress of a household. She will find, too, towards 
the end of the volume some pertinent remarks on that inter- 
minable cause célébre, Mistresses v. Servants, though she 
will probably be of opinion that on this particular matter she 
is, and has good reason to be, far better informed than Dr. 
Mann himself. And finally, if, after diligent perusal of his 
pages, she should so far profit by his instruction as to save 
something out of the housekeeping allowance which falls to 
her share, she will be interested to learn what he has to. say 
about the investment of such savings. In short, for those 
who distrust their own common sense, and are glad to pin 
their faith to the advice and experience of another, the book 
will doubtless prove, and, presumably from the fact of its 
reaching a second edition, has already proved, a valuable 
companion. 

Mathematical Examination Papers with Answers. By 
W. F. Austin. (Edward Stanford.)—These are nothing 
more or less than two collections of mathematical papers set 
in recent Woolwich and Sandhurst entrance examinations 
respectively, with the results appended; useful, no doubt, to 
students, but of no general or lasting interest, and therefore 
meriting only a passing notice in these columns. 

An Introduction to Logic. By W. H. S. Monck, M.A.» 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin- 
(Longmans and Co.)—Following the example of the English 
Universities, the University of Dublin has decided to issue 
from its press a series of (chiefly) educational works, -Pro- 
fessor Monck’s “‘ Logic” is one of the first of the series, and, 
unless we are much mistaken, it will also and always be con- 
sidered one of the best. There has been a growing tendency 
of late years to enlarge the borders of logic, and in so-called 
“logic” papers, questions have often been set which involve 
a knowledge of both physics and psychology. This is very 
grievous to the soul of Professor Monck, who has his own 
notions as to the legitimate province of the science in ques 
tion. The fruit of his vexation is the volume before us, an 
for lucid exposition and strong common sense it runs a close 
race with the well-known manuals of Professors Fowler 
Jevons. The most remarkable feature of it is that it ex- 
cludes what is commonly called induction from the domain 
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of logic altogether. In the preface is a short and simple his- 
tory oof the science, and a statement of the “manifold 


excrescences” which more and more obliterated its true | 


nature, until Kant, Whately, and others, undertook the, task 
of getting rid of them. Of late years,'as we said above, they 
have crept in again, and this time Professor Monck has 
taken upon himself the office of expurgator. His own con- 
tributions to the literature of logic are very sensible, but we 
doubt whether, in this country at all events, his “ Intro- 
duction ” is likely to be generally introduced. Still we would 
certainly urge candidates for Moderations, if not for Greats, 
to look through his supplementary chapters on Definition, 
Division, Syllogism, and Fallacies before submitting them- 
selves to the tender mercies of “the small but well armed 
tribe of examiners.” 

Demosthenis de Corond Oratio. By B. Drake, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is not 
often that a little school book in these days is still popular 
thirty years after its first appearance. But’ the work of the 
late Mr. Drake bore so unmistakable an impress of sound 
scholarship, and evinced so rare a faculty of exposition, that 
we cannot wonder at the long survival of his best known 
editions, those, namely, of the “De Corona,” the “In 
Ctesiphontem,” and the “Eumenides” of AZschylus. The 
first of the three is now reproduced, with certain correc- 
tions, and bids fair to keep alive the high reputation of its 
author. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus rendered into English 
Prose, with an Introductory one By A. Lang, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Most people who take the trouble 
to read prefaces must have noticed how often we are 
told that the book has been produced in the face of the most 
extraordinary array of stumbling-blocks ever heard of, which 
nothing short of the dogged perseverance and indomitable 
pluck of the writer could by any possibility have sur- 
mounted. We have to complain of.something of this kind 
here. Without the aid of a couple of friends, whose names 
he, quite unnecessarily, intrudes upon our notice, “it would 
scarcely have been possible for me,” says Mr. Lang, “to 
have seen the translation through the press, owing to cir- 
cumstances which prevented me from revising the work with 
the necessary attention.” Then why in the name of con- 
science did he not delay the publication of these precious 
pages? After rousing our curiosity thus far, the least he 
could do would have been to tell us what was the matter. 
Did he have the measles, or get married, or what? We can 
assure him that we would ee have waited a year, or 
even longer, for the appearance of his Translations, if that 
would have been any comfort to him or have enabled him 
to revise his work “with the necessary attention.” It is 
certainly a pity to have sent it out as it is. We can scarcely 
recognise the original beauties of Theocritus in the modern 
slang and servants’-hall style of rendering to which he has 
treated us ; and as for his version of the famous “ Lament 
for Adonis,” it might have been written by a fourth-form 
boy. In a word, we can see no legitimate ground for the 
publication of such a book at all. Greek scholars of suffi- 
cient calibre to read Theocritus and the other idyllic poets 
will scarcely stand in need of any adventitious aid, howso- 
ever good and trustworthy, while ordinary English readers 
will probably not care two straws about forming an acquaint- 
ance with Greek pastoral poetry, even under the guidance 
here provided for them. We cannot express our estimate of 
the value of these Translations at once more concisely or 
more thoroughly than by quoting the well-known Italian 
proverb: Zanto buon che val niente, 





STRAY LEAVES. 


We hear that a conference of Russian schoolmasters and 
officials connected with the Education service will take place 
at St. Petersburg next month, 

A skilled archzeologist has been sent by the Russian 
Government to the province of Olonetz, to investigate some 
interesting remains of the stone age that have recently been 
discovered there. 

The German literary notes this week are as follows :—A 
complete dictionary, compiled in accordance with the new 
Prussian and Bavarian rules of spelling, by Dr. Conrad 
Duden, has made its appearance in Leipsig. Leopold 
Katscher, who is chiefly Shoes for his translations from 
English and French, has written a book entitled “ Sketches 
from English Life.” This week’s Sunday edition of the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung contains the close to an 
amusing account of ten days spent in the Highlands. The 
author seemed especially struck by the civility of a waiter at 
the inn at the Bridge of Tilt, whom he characterised as the 
politest man he had ever met in any country, including Paris 





itself. A third edition of W. Liibke’s “ History 
is gg out of the press. “Gino Capponi” is the ti 
wor 


took place in Italy during the firs 
firm of Griidener, in oa have published an authorised 
translation of Hector Malot 


brought out an English version of Bodenstedt’s “ Song: 


of Scul an : 
a 
by Alfred von Neumont, who was for some time 
Prussian Ambassador in Italy, ee on the events which 
first half of this century. The 


ransi: t's “Sans famille.” The trans- 
lator is a Fraiilein Mary Muchall, The same firm have wee 
. 
Mirza Schaffy.” “A et, entitled “Spiritualismus und 
Spiritismus,” their value and object, has been put forth by a 
Baron Dirckinck-Holmfeld. ’ 

Messrs. I. and R, Maxwell announce that they will issue 
early next month a cheap edition of Miss Braddon’s recent 


novel, “The Story of Barbara: her Splendid Misery and 


her Golden Cage.” They'will also publish next week a new 
work on Russia, by Mikal Gortschakoff, entitled “The Mys- 
teries of St. Petersburg;” “Our Mary,” a novel, wi Mrs. 
Gordon Smythies ; “ The Secret Seven,” a romance; by Mr. 
W. T. Hayward; “The Orange Girl,” a dramatic novel, by 
Mr. Bracebridge Hemyng ; “ The King’s Page,” a love-story, 
illustrated by Gustave Doré; “Strange Journeys,” “ River 
Secrets,” “On the Rank,” “In the Force,” and a new 
edition of the “ Comic English Grammar,” illustrated by the 
late John Leech. : 

The dramatic performances which have just come to an 
end in Munich have been niarily and artistically (with 
one exception) very successful. . During the fifteen nights on 
which the performances took place, the receipts. 


£270 a night, ee os yment of the expenses, the 
management have red £1 

in “ Hamlet,” in which piece both the Ghost and the King 
failed to appear at the right time, and the other actors 
becoming nervous, the result was a lamentable failure. The 
most successful amongst the actors and actresses were 


yooo, The only fiasco occurred 


Frau Ellmenreich (Dresden) as Thekla, and Herr Krastel 


(Vienna) as Max, in the Wallenstein trilogy; Herr Holt- 
haus (Hanover) as Cesar, Herr Dettmer (Dresden) as 


Marcus Antonius, and Frau Ulrich. (Dresden) as Portia, in 


Julius Cesar; Herr Barnay (Hamburg) as Macbeth, and 


Frau Wolter nee as Lady Macbeth; and in Lessing’s 
“Minna von ” Frau Frieb-Blumauer (Berlin) in 
the title ré/e. rey} | 

At the Institute of Art, in Conduit Street, there: was a 
special exhibition of needlework and pictures last Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. Much of the needlework was excel- 
lent, and there were some interesting -pictures, though the 
contributions were chiefly those of amateurs, A large land- 
scape by Lord Hardinge, “A Relic. of the Battle. of 
Bosworth” by H. J. Fleuss, several views of Paris by Miss 
Beale, some sea pieces by O. D. Scallard, and two studies 
sent by Mrs. Akroyd were among the best... Much credit is 
due to the Viscountess Hood, Lady Dorothy Neville, Lad 
Borthwick, and the other ladies who organised the exhibi- 
tion, and to Commander Oswald B. Niven, the Secretary of 
the Institute. ; : 

Visitors to Epping Forest will. find their way made-plain 
for them by means of a handy and clear map just published 
by Mr. Stanford. It contains the roads, railroads, and 
railway-stations, as well as the villages, &c., of the tract of 
country from Stratford to Epping Plain. 

The committee of the Sunday Society announce that the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the Exhibition of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street will be open to-morrow to their members, the 
latter from 4 to 6.30, the former from 6 to 8.30 P.M. On the 
following Sunday the public will. be admitted, if provided 
— tickets, to be obtained from the Secretary, 3 Conduit 

treet. : 

Professor Hughes, who is engaged on a biography of the 
late Professor Sedgwick, asks for any Gccen tone the Pro- 
fessor referring to contemporary persons or events. 

At a recent sale of autographs at Leipsig, a letter of Queen 
Elizabeth’s was sold for £15 ; one of John Locke’s for £8 ; 
one of Calvin for £5. A manuscript of Beethoven fetched 

6; one by Haydn bringing £14, and one of Schubert 

5 10s. Other important sales were: A letter of Weber, 

7; one of Frederick the Great, £4 10s. ; one of Voltaire, 

6; one of Goethe, £3; and two of Schiller, £14. Two 
letters of Lessirg were bought for £14 each. 

Twenty-five years of earnest work as composer, author, 
and enciiid have earned for Dr. Fowle much gratitude and 
well-deserved honour, but little else. It is proposed to oer 
sent a substantial testimonial to this veteran musician. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the Dowager Lady Antrobus, 
16 Grosvenor Crescent, W. : 

The interests of the railway service furnish the raison d’étre 
of the Railway Review. Mr. James Greenwood may well 
confidently anticipate the approval and hearty co-operation 
of all railway men in his labours, of which “ Reform, Pro- 
gress, and Justice ” are the watchwords. 
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The Russian journalistic notes are as under : Senator N. 
S, Abaza, the Russian Censor-in-Chief, has gone on leave 
for a few weeks to his estates in the province of Riazan. 
The editor of the Tiflis newspaper Odzor, Mr. N. Nikoladze, 
who has created a name for himself by his istent attacks 
against the Censor Administration of the Caucasus, intends 
bringing out with the new year a weekly illustrated journal 
in the Armenian ge called the Kandeli, or The Beacon, 
A tri-weekly jo the Kishineff Listok, will appear at 
Kishineff shortly. M. Kon has received permission to start 
the Gazeta Kalejowa,a paper to represent Polish railway 
interests at Warsaw. The Zdorovie has changed hands, the 
new proprietor being Professor Dobroslavin. For the future 
the Echo of Warsaw will be known as the Echo Literackie. 
The Odessa Pravda and the Nijigorodski Birgevoi Listok 
(the Exchange List of Nijni Novgorod) have received per- 
mission from the Government to insert novels and stories in 
their columns. Permission has been accorded the Gazeta 
Polnieza to insert feuilletons and leading articles without 
previous Censoral examination. The St. Petersburg 
“ Exchange Gazette” (Birjevoi Gazeta) has become incor- 
porated with the Novosti. M. Krestovsky has set out for 
the Pacific as the special correspondent of the Official 
Gazette during the impending war with China. 


The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—By a 
circular, issued on the 1st instant, the Russian Minister of 
War orders Todhunter’s “ Trigonometry ” to be used as one 
of the test books for the examination of officers for the 
Artillery Academy. Salaeff, of Moscow, intends bringing 
out a complete edition of Count L. N. Tolstoy’s works ; 
5,500 copies will be printed, and the price of each set will be 
164 roubles (£2). The death is announced of Professor 
Klebnekoff, who recently increased his literary fame by a 
work entitled “Investigation and Characteristics.” The 
third issue of the “ Universal History of Literature,” edited 
by Professor V. F. Korsch, has appeared at St. Petersburg. 
A new catalogue is about to be commenced for the Imperial 
Public Library at St. Petersburg. The current number of 
the Voennoi Sbornik contains an interesting article on 
“ Steppe Warfare in Turkestan.” An association has been 
formed at Tiflis for the purpose of encouraging the publica- 
tion of works in the Armenian language. Two pamphlets 
have already been brought out under its auspices; one on 
“ The Locust, and the best means of destroying it,” and the 
other, “ Damp Dwellings, from a hygienic point of view.” 
Count Uvaroff has in hand.a work on the stone age in 
Russia. The Senate has issued an order forbidding the 
erection of a projected bath-house alongside the Rumiantsoff 
Museum at Moscow, on the grounds that it would endanger 
the safety of the institution, which contains, among other 
things, the archives of the Russian Foreign Office up to the 
time of the removal of that department to St. Petersburg. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bartle, Rev. Govcpe. — Jones of Nazareth neither Baptised nor Slain by Jew or 
Gentile. Published by the Author. 
Bevan, G. Phillips.—Tourists’ Guide to Kent. Edward Stanford. 
Beyen, G. une —Tourists’ Guide to the West Riding of Yorkshire. Edward 
tanford, y 
Chanhen, Sate e F.—Tourists’ Guide to the County of Sussex. Edward 
tanford. 
Corbet, M. E.—-A Pleasure Trip to India. W. H. Allen and Co. 
De Laveleye, Emile.—Le Congrés National Belgique 1830-31. Brussels: 
Librairie Muquardt. Tribner and Co. 
Devaux, Paul.—Etudes Politiques sur les Principaux Evenéments de I’Histoire 
_Romaine. Brussels: Librairie Muquardt. Triibner and Co. 
Dowling, R.—The Sport of Fate. vols. Tinsley Brothers. 
Kuntz, Jules.—French Grammar. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
Lavigne, Ernest.—A Female Nihilist. Translated by G. Sutherland Edwards. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 
Loftie, Rev. W. J.—Round about London. Edward Stanford. 
McCalmont, F. H.—The Parliamentary Poll Pook. Edward Stanford. 
Mason, James.—The Holiday Companion. Ward, Lock, and Co. 
Matson, W. Tidd.—Edderline, and otir Poems. Elliot Stock. 
Oldcastle, John.—Journals and Journalism. Field and Tuer. 
Orpen, J. M.—Some Principles of Native Government Illustrated. Cape Town: 
Saul, Solomon, and Co. 
Ryland, F.—A Student's Handbook of Psychological Ethics. W. Swan Son- 
_ _henschein, and Allen. 
Scientific Transcendentalism. By D. N. Williams and Norgate. 
Spicer, Henry.— Winged Words. 2 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 
Taylor, Henry.—The Beekeepers’ Manual. Revised by A. Watts. Groom- 
bridge and Son. 
The Conceited Sparrow of Neemuch. By J. P. F. Remington and Co. 
The ss of the Stafford House Committee. Zulu War. Spottiswoode and 


0. 
Todhunter, John.—A Study of Shelley. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


Whitaker, Edgar.—The Outlook in Asiatic Turkey. P. S. King. 
Worth, R. N.—Tourists’ Guide to South Devon. “Edward Stanford. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TuvEsDAY—11 a.m. Royal Horticultural Society. Fruit and Floral Com- 
2 a.m. Royal Horticultural Society. Scientific Committee. 

r.M. Royal Horticultural iety. Gene ittee. 

P.M. Royal sremenmaeet Society. Carnation and Picotee 


Society's . 
w British Beekeepers’ Association. Exhibition. 
EDNESDAY—3.30 P.M. Royal Botanic Society. Pro 
orticultural Soci 


H Bee Sho 
Tuvr av—Royal HorticulturabSociety. Bee Show. e 
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F. & . OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufacstory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


Willcox & Gibbs 


‘“ Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 








Sent Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase. Lists post free. 


Witicox & Gipps SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ; 10 Cross Street, 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


4. CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 
HARRON’S— 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,781, JULY 17, 1880 
Political and Social Notes. 





The Lull Before the Storm. 


Irish Distress. 
Lordon Libraries at Night. Home Rule. 


Insurance Companies. 





Banking and Railway Half-Year. 
Investments of the Future. The Erie Railroad. 
Peruvian Bondholders and Chili. 





The Amnesty and the Féte. News from Turkey. 


| 


Correspondence. 


“Otto” at New Sadler’s Wells. English Pieces. 





Signor Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofi le.” 





The French Revolution. The Geography of Commerce. 
The English Poets. Chinese Buddhism. The American Miuister’s Poems. 
A Prince in the Workshops. : 
Novels. Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped : 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

The ‘‘ EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


go! 





OR SALE, the COPYRIGHT of an old-established 
MONTHLY SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


For particu a to Mr. Leaner, Solicitor, Moira Chambers, 
7 rely Ironmonger Lane, E.C. ; ' 





Now ready, at every Bookseller’s, price rs. ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


THE EDITOR’S BOX: 
An Illustrated Midsummer Annual. 


CONTAINING 


Contributions by Bret Harte, F. C, Burnand, Mrs, Lynn Linton, 
Florence Marryat, the author of ‘‘ Jennie of the Princes,” &c. 


A Portrait of BRET HARTE by Frank Mixes, an Original Pen-and-Ink 
Sketch of Thackeray's, &c. 


London : CECIL BROOKS & CO., 12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE EXAMINER. 


oe Oe 


NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 
2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 
. Professor RUSKIN. 
. Professor TYNDALL. 





13. Professor OWEN. 
Mr. ae SPENCER. 
16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
é CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH 
- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

3 Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. - A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9g. The vor Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E..GLADSTONE, 

VAUGHAN, "D. D. -P. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., = _ HOOKER. 

D.C.L., LL.D. » aS LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 


11. Professor HUXLEY. 
1z. GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2¢.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 38. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


Advertisements for the current week’s EXAMINER should 
reach the Office not later than 5 P.M. on Thursday. 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the Examiner should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


Paris.—Z/e EXAMINER 7s on sale at Mons. Nillson’s, 
212 Rue de Rivoli, where it can be had on Saturday 
Afternoon. 


BERLIN—Zhe EXAMINER can be had at Herr Plath's, 


Mohrenstrasse 9; and Herr Max Meyer, Unter den 
Linden 33. 


VIENNA.— Zhe EXAMINER 7s for sale at the Zeitungs- 
Bureau, I. Schulerstrasse. 








WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifyin the teeth, strengthening the 

ums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. "It eradicates tartar 

m the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a —e whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In the Cttniplaints ore 
to females these Pills are unrivalled. Their use by the 

become so constant for the removal of their that y a toilet is with- 
out them, Amongst all classes, from the domestic servant to the peeress, uni- 
oan sees is accorded to these : their invigorating and 
P _ fyin ke haleasoten at and in le in all cases ; they may be 
aken ages for any disorganisation or irregularit e em, 

: in , the sufferer to oben Rete’ Ae a 
the maladies of young and old. 





speedily removing the cause and rest 
family medicine they are invaluable for su 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


VERY EVENING oe ge Seturdey), 
at 7.45, THE MERCHANT OF VENIC 


Portia, Miss Ellen Conelu 
WG wills emitted, IOLANTHE. olantue, Mise Elles 


nt Tristram, Mr. Irving. 








E 


erformances, 
a an Idyll 
Terry ; Cou 


HIS SATURDAY EVENING,at S20, 


THE BELLS [Last Performance] (Matthias, Mr. Irving); 
IOLANTHE, Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen m 


AST MORNING PERFORMANCE of THE 


MERCHANT OF vee hare (Saturday), at Two o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Elien Te 


Box Office, under the nae of aie iui, open Ten to Five. 


Mr. IRVING'S ANNUAL BENEFIT, and Last Night of the Season, 
SATURDAY EVENING, July 31. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth, price 16s. 
Vou. Il L 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, 


SIR WILLIAM PARKER, BART., G.C.B. 
By Vice-Admiral AUGUSTUS PHILLIMORE. 
(The Concluding Vol., with Index to the Three Volumes.) 
London : HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





On July 29 (One Shilling), No. 248, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Mavater and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 


pinwes @ Sonene: bi Brie Henry James, Jun. (With an Illustration.) 


Why ak Shakspeare write Tragedies? 
English Sculpture in 1880. 


inuets. 
ene Peceiee Sickness. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 
Faustus and Helena. Notes on the Supernatural in Art. By Vernon Lee. 


“ The Ship of Fools.” 

The Carver _ the Coteh, | By Ax By Austin Dobson. 

White Wi » Feces eee ith an Illustration.) Chap. 
XLIL— ghts, X — Toast. XLIII. a 

_ pectations. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1880. 
No. DCCLXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 





Contents. : 


A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 

A TALK ABOUT SONNETS. 

THE BLACKBIRD. By W. W. S. 

HANS PRELLER: A LEGEND OF THE RHINE FALLS. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IX. 

CENTRAL ASIA : THE MEETING-PLACE OF EMPIRES. 
IN THE DEER FOREST: A DAY BEWITCHED. 

DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—Part IV. 

IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS ORIGIN. 

MINISTERIAL PROGRESS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Lik sh: 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of “ LIFE” for July 24, published Friday Morning, 
contains — 
THE BELGIAN FETES. 


CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—The EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
a Souvenir of her Return from Zululand. 


NUTTE BROUNE MAYDES. 
QUATRE BRAS. ; 
SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 
A BIT OF OLD BRIGHTON. 
By the Tiny pee. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
PUZZLES FOR PRIZES. 
THE MISFIT :—A Story of a Finch. 


TOO TYPE for next week will be a beauti‘ul Portrait of 
7 oe . PaCS Miss ELLEN TERRY. 





rd 
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SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 
G. BARKER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
Ciearinc BaAnKers—-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


DEPOSITS of £10 and upwards received and receipts issued— 
On owl . es . 34 per Cent. per Annum, | 


Seven Days’ Notice. ett of - *” Interest 
Fourteen ’Notice «4h ” payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . 5 9 ” Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Notice. 6 o yee ¥ 
An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


et nths. 
Cedrncnaaie opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking 
ed. 


transact 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus Year.] 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 


A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 
Cuams AND BONUSES PAID sesacessccescecesesesessbeds7 00,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .occccccsscccccoces Sevenbss escesee 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....++++ 006s cceresoesosece sseseeeese 2,300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL, 
EDINBURGH : 82 PRINCES STREET. 











HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
_ Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
zx OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Capital £1,600,000.  Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. Ss. MEAT GREAVES, 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations, 

The New Book, containing mew treatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Folland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants, 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free, 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 


NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris; MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S — 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, — 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. | ee 





SoLe Appress.—No, 11 Litt_te STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


a 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all. matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


| Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA: 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—S/andard. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
IJ. & FRY and SONS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 
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Gratis and post free. 

Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous WoRK 
Lisrary Epitions of STANCARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, an 
MISCELLANEOUS KS. 

UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 © 
ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms; __ 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £ cr = 
annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. PO Ss = 
Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, & 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 4 


se 


. < ‘ Ny 
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LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 


contributions are both instructive and amusing. 
The Pictures LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





' Orrices~136 STRAND, W.C. 
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EPPER’S QUIN INE and SON TONIC rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes 
dispels languor and ssion, fortifies organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. ‘The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, constitution , 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ‘There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 
combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
estion of the liver, which aré generally pain beneath the deeabtoes, head-ache, 
Towelautt: noappetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general ression. It sets the 
slu gish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
it and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. . Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 





OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It uces a perfectly natural and 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging f of new hair. 
Sulphur bein highly —_ for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. _It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. e 





(CRACROFT'S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is are fragrant, and 

eer eee for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth, Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


* © ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t cure. rdinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however a rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 25. 9d. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


FIN GSTON I3@ TLOwN. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 

KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly a da 

KINGSTON LOTION oundnten tees in a few weeks. Ogee 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 

iOS being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 
the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

ee LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 








RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tie Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. og 6d., and tos. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. 

RHEUMATIC. OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. | These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 





* Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the edisaiaaies of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, . “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointifient Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.” r - re 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


system Ls Bag me _ the great 
without which digestion and good vitalising fuids 
(blood) is impossi’ 


rs ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that) 


absorb all foreign matter from the found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
~ — most other treatments. As 
remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and eectiventidl it commends itself to every 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, tos. ; Special Size, 15s, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 
years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forward on .a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 





| Potts, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 





OPF’S EXTRACT OF. MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHartnGc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


rr ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten percent. more nutritious than any other. 





OFF. ’S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


OPFS BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 


k oP. CONSOLIDATED. SOUPS, comprising 


Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle; &c. 


OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 
The diides Pasketions ie ities te the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 
Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


ee enccentart miantannentteai att ion noranamet ataeecsesciieeisiesiien bsnsiaseianainoesdinapanammninmnnmnenamian. 
OPFS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar STREET, CHARING Cross. 


ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Ta ga eam Tandon Wen The 





















The 
Chea Sy heoacs be tae e for Ivory Hair Brushes Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Bal usted or and Tables 


Ie-covered, Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1 
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THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 









ie 


Sums Assured 
and Bonus: . 


Realised Assets = 
Samay a '} 22,668,040 


7 i 


ca 


£12,638,340 


| 
| 


PTLECL | 
Seecasts 


Life Assurance & i | 
Annuity Ponds} 2,473,870 i 


a WE ae 


+ Payments ) 
f under Policies) 8,781,386 
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‘ml 
at 
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Annual Income . - 541,773 } | PEPE. mee = peer 4 a Cash Bonus 
SS eA en Divided  } we 
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The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, and 











Reversions. F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
Prize Medal, Vienna. Prize Medal, Paris. Prize Medal, London. Prize Medal, Vienna. 
nn ana n ypu os A - 











Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. Awarded 1862. Awarded 1873. 


B-4-L, I-N-—W_A. T-E RO. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancet.”—*' The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 
ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” et . 

From the “ MepicaL Press AND Crrcucar.”—“ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” sn . : 
From the RovaL HospiTat For Diskases OF THE Cuest, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 

acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. ter its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 

have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


LONDON—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


Pr loes{ COUNTRY_100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bittw WaTerR by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SpRINGS:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 
SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
, 27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and | Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., M | D L. A N D [2 A | ‘ W AY, 


SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 


Be HAM | STOVES, of every description, to Tourist Arrangements, 1880, 


correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





IRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 











rea. available, with some exceptions, until December 31, 1880, will be issued 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire-| A. , Available, with some excep + 1880, 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special ‘ " ‘ 
SONS. private designs. For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, April 1880. General Manager. 





ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 





. get. HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
oo - MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
ENHAM ENGINEERING, of every description, CANTEENS. 
itutions. 
_ SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. Oxrorp Srreet, W. Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., LONDON. 
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